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PREFACE. 


The following pages were originally written for 
the purpose of elucidating and justifying a map, 
drawn on a large scale and exhibiting in the fullest 
manner the authentic details of that portion of 
Africa, which lies between the equator and the 
southern tropic. The utility of such a disclosure of 
detail is obvious, for in weighing the credibility of 
statements, it is of the utmost importance to consider 
the copiousness and harmony of the accompanying 
particulars. The map in question was drawn above 
a year ago, and was placed early in November 
(1851), in the hands of Mr. John Arrowsmith, at his 
own desire, to be engraved and published. He 
received it free from any stipulation or condition 
but that of publication within a reasonable time, and 
voluntarily engaged to complete the work in two 
months. As circumstances beyond my control, 
however, now forbid my reckoning on the completion 
of that map, and as the value of every comment or 
suggestion, connected with progressive discovery, is 
liable to continual change, if seems best to publish 
the Memoir without further delay, notwithstanding 
the disadvantage under which it must appear when 
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separated from the work which determined its form 
and was calculated to reflect on it a natural and 
appropriate light : for as the Memoir was written to 
justify the map, so the map would have explained 
the motives of the Memoir, and vindicated its 
attention to particular details. The small map now 
prefixed to the work will suffice for the illustration 
of general views, and show the range and scope of 
the inquiry. Though it differs materially from the 
ordinary maps of the same portion of the earth, the 
attentive reader will soon perceive that it has not 
been incautiously compiled, and that its title to dis- 
tinction is founded not on originality nor fulness 
(which latter indeed would be impossible in so small 
a space), so much as on superior authenticity. 

W. D. C. 

26/A July, 1852. 
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INNER AFRICA LAID OPEN. 


The interior of Africa, south of the equator, still 
remains in our best maps a blank ; yet our informa- 
tion respecting that portion of the earth, scanty as 
it may appear, is sufficient, when aptly analysed and 
combined, to shed a flood of light on a very in- 
teresting region. The chief physical features of that 
hitherto dark interior, and those most likely to ope- 
rate on the social condition of mankind, may be 
made to shine forth with incontrovertible evidence. 
To collect and duly concentrate every scattered ray 
of light is the task herein undertaken. If success- 
fully performed, it will invest with an authentic 
character much that is now involved in doubt and 
uncertainty ; and, at the same time, it cannot fail to 
augment our knowledge with the consequences that 
follow on clear views. The first attempt of this kind 
was made in the “ Memoir on the Geography of 
Nyassi,” which appeared in the “Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society,” vol. xv., 1845. The novelty, 
extent, and intrinsic importance of the field therein 
opened to inquiry, would fully justify the repetition of 
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its survey, even within the same limits. But we now 
resume its investigation with a wider scope, increased 
resources, and with a reasonable expectation of being 
able to dispel much of the obscurity which still hangs 
over the geography of Africa. The discoveries re- 
cently made in Eastern Africa by the missionaries 
settled near Mombas, will be also found here, reduced 
to an authentic shape and in their just proportions. 

The attempt to penetrate and examine that which 
is less known in geography, is often marred by mis- 
conception of that which is better known, arising 
chiefly from the vague language of travellers, and 
their exaggerated estimates of distances. Before we 
venture, therefore, to proceed into the interior, we 
must endeavour to ascertain the position of our start- 
ing point. In the map drawn by D’Anville for Labat’s 
“ Relation Historique de l’Ethiopie Occidentale,” at- 
tention is called by that judicious geographer to the 
blank space in the interior, the unusual extent of 
which, he observes, is attributable, not to increased 
distance between the coasts, but simply to reduction 
of the exaggerated extent given to the known region 
on both sides. In all maps of Africa anterior to the 
18 th century, and in many of later date, the king- 
doms of Abessinia, Monomotapa, and Congo, meet in 
the middle of the continent, where, consequently, they 
leave no void or blank. Errors of this kind, per- 
vading nearly all our geographical materials, are hard 
to be got rid of ; and it is curious to observe, that in the 
map by D’Anville, above referred to, the Abessinian 
name Bagamidr still adheres to the upper course of 
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the Quango. It cannot be said that there was an ab- 
solute want of information respecting the countries 
comprised in that map, namely, the Portuguese settle- 
ments on both sides of Africa, with the adjoining coun- 
tries, or, in other words, Congo, Angola, Benguela, and 
Monomotapa. To confine ourselves at present to the 
Western side, there were, — besides the accounts of 
Lopez as given by Pigafetta ; of Battell, who spent 
some years in Angola ; of Braun, Barbot, and others 
who visited the coasts; — the narratives of the mis- 
sionaries Merolla, Guattini and Carli, Biondi, Romano, 
Pellicer de Tovar, Zucchelli, and Cavazzi de Monte- 
cuccolo. The last named writer, when compiling his 
“ Istorica Descrittione de Tre Regni, &c.,” had before 
him the accumulated missionary information of more 
than a century. Yet all these volumes together would 
hardly furnish twenty pages of sound geographical 
intelligence, resting on actual observation, and free 
from exaggeration. 

Cavazzi’s work was translated by Labat, but not 
faithfully, the translator often taking unwarrantable 
liberties with his author. Thus, when Cavazzi states 
that Sundi (the town) is “ six leagues from the great 
cataract of the Bancari, where it joins the Zaire towards 
the South,” his translator merely says “ six leagues 
from the falls of the Zaire. There is no ground for 
supposing that Labat was in these matters better in- 
formed than his author ; and it must be inferred, there- 
fore, that, in favour of his own views, he perverted the 
statements which Cavazzi had probably derived from 
the original testimony, and which are rendered at the 
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present day doubly interesting by the consideration, 
that, if they be true, Tuckey’s expedition, which seems 
to have explored the Zaire nearly as far as the mis- 
sionaries had ever penetrated, turned back when just 
on the point of making interesting discoveries. 

The exaggeration of distance affecting nearly all 
accounts of missionary travels, are palpable only when 
the routes terminate near the sea coast ; otherwise it 
eludes detection. The charts show that the distance 
between Sonho, within the Zaire, near its mouth, and 
Loanda, which the missionaries repeatedly estimate at 
200 leagues, is hardly so many miles. But towards 
the interior, up the Zaire, exaggeration was unchecked. 
The Anziko, a nation occupying the hills opposite to 
Sundi, and extending downwards to Emboma below 
the falls, were placed 200 or 300 leagues, or perhaps 
three times their true distance, from the sea ; and that 
mistake remains to this day uncorrected. When we 
read Cavazzi’s account of Father Girolamo de Monte- 
sarchio’s journey to Cancobella, a town on the Zaire, 
tributary to the Micoco or the king of the Anziko, we 
find nothing in it that indicates a long journey.* He 
is silent respecting the distance between the two places, 
though the missionaries are habitually unreserved in 
describing their toils. When the Friar fell sick at 
Cancobella, he was at once carried back to Sundi, 
whence it may be inferred that these places were at 
the utmost twenty or thirty miles asunder. Yet, in 
maps of our own day, Cancobella has been placed 

* Cavazzi de Montecuccolo, Istorica Relattione de Tre Regni, 
&e., Milan, 1690, p. 408., 8te. 
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500 miles from the sea ; and Monsol, the supposed 
capital of the Anziko, was set by D’Anvillc himselfin 
long. 26° 20' E., close to the equator, or probably 700 
miles from its true position. It is curious to reflect 
on the magnitude of these errors and on their sources ; 
and to think how wretchedly imperfect at this day is 
our knowledge of countries which have been peram- 
bulated more or less for three centuries by Christian 
missionaries. 

We know that Masingano (the Meeting of the 
Waters) in Angola, is situate about forty leagues up 
the Quanza, or probably less than 100 nautical miles 
from the sea in a straight line, just above the junction 
of this river and the Lucdla. It is ordinarily reached 
in six days from Loanda ; five of them up the Quanza, 
against the stream. The fort of Cambambe is ten 
leagues from Masingano by land, or two days by water, 
the river making here a wide circuit ; and again above 
or E. of Cambambe, two days distant, is the Presidio das 
Pedras, otherwise called the Rocks of Maopongo, or 
Pungo Andongo.* Thus the distance from Loanda to 
Pungo Andongo is ten days, going partly by water ; 
but the direct route by land, through Embdca on the 
Lucdla, is a day or two shorter. The ordinary day’s 
journey in Angola is fifteen or sixteen miles, and with 
trained bearers, carrying the Tipdia or suspended 
hammock, on a good road, it varies little. The Em- 

* Guerreiro (Re^am Annual, 1611, vol. i. fol. 127.) sots the native 
capital of Angola(Cabezzo, on theRocks) 13 leagues E.of Cambambe. 
The Portuguese league of route may be here taken as 2 miles of 
protracted distance. 

b 3 
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pacasseiros, or native couriers, run from Loanda to 
Pungo Andongo in six days.* From all this we are 
justified in concluding that the distance between these 
places cannot exceed 150 miles. 

When we look at the missionaries’ mode of travelling 
in this quarter, we find that they usually embarked 
on the Quanza about seven leagues S. by E. from 
Loanda, and thence ascended to Masingano in twelve 
or thirteen days. Thence they went up the Lucala to 
Emb&ca in seven or eight days, and in as many more 
reached Pungo Andongo, so that their journey to this 
place occupied an entire month. From these de- 
tails and much more of the same kind, it may be 
inferred, with perfect certainty, that the ordinary day’s 
journey of the missionaries never exceeded six geogra- 
phical miles projected in a straight line ; on rare occa- 
sions, and with effort, it may have extended to ten miles. 
Now Cavazzi travelled from Embdca to Polongdlo, the 
capital of the Jaga Casange, in eighteen or twenty 
days; and other missionaries from Loanda reached 
the same place in a month ; whence it is manifest that 
Polongdlo cannot be above 250 miles from the sea.f 

When the deficiency of details and the gross ex- 
aggeration with which D’Anville had to do, are fairly 

* Memorias contendo a Biographia do Vice Almirante Luiz da 
Motta Feo o Torres, &c., by J. C. Feo Cardozo de Castelbranco, Sec., 
p. 354. Pungo a Ndongo (as the name ought to have been written) 
signifies the crest or impending height of Ndongo (the interior of 
Angola). Had the missionaries ever perceived the meaning of the 
word Pungo, they would doubtless have analysed and explained the 
Congoese name for the Deity, Zambi-a-npungo, the Spirit above, 
or on high. 

t Istorica Descrittione, &c., pp. 649. 657. 
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considered, we must admire the general sagacity of 
his innovations, and his resolute reduction of itinerary 
distances. At the present day we may venture a 
little further, in correcting excessive estimates of 
distance, as will appear from the following table : — 

Geog. Miles. Geog. Miles. 

D'Anvillb. Amended. 

From the mouth of the Quanza to Masingano 115 100 

From Loanda to - - Embaca 165 130 

„ Pungo Andongo 213 .150 

„ Polongolo 330 250 

In order to understand the importance of having 
the concurrence of so great an authority as D’Anville 
in our wish to explode exaggerations, it must be 
remembered that there still exists in geographical 
works a strong inclination to prefer statements de- 
rived from, or designed to gratify, the imagination. 
M. Douville, who still has followers, placed Masin- 
gano 210 miles, Emb&ca 275 miles, and the capital of 
Casange 665 miles E. of Loanda ! Bowdich states 
gravely that the Portuguese fair in Casange is 700 
miles inland ; nay, the missionary Cannecattim in- 
creases this distance to 500 (Portuguese) leagues, or 
1660 geographical miles, which exceeds the whole 
breadth of the continent in the latitude of Angola ! 
The Portuguese markets or fairs in Angola are inva- 
riably within a short distance of forts. Unprotected, 
indeed, they would be useless. The fair of Donde, the 
chief slave market in the colony, is two leagues from 
Cambambe, down the river. The fair of Casange was 
probably near Pungo Andongo to the N. or N. E., in 

which quarter, and bordering on Embdca, there is a Jaga 
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chief dependent on the Portuguese. And here it may 
be remarked, that had D’Anville consulted the original 
authorities, instead of allowing himself to be misled 
by Labat, he would have perceived that Matamba is 
but a little way E. of Pungo Andongo, near the 
Quanza, while Casange lies further off to the N. E. or 
N. N. E. Emb&ca lay on the road (which was doubt- 
less circuitous) between those two places ; the royal 
village in Matamba being a week’s, that of Polon- 
gdlo a three weeks’ journey distant. 

Having thus ascertained approximately the internal 
limits of Angola and of the Portuguese settlements 
therein, we may now proceed to review the attempts 
made to explore the remote interior. In 1802, 
Francisco Honorato Da Costa, superintendent of the 
fair or factory of Casange, sent two Pombeiros, or 
native mercantile travellers, into the interior, with 
instructions to cross the continent, if possible, to the 
Zambeze.* But a principal object of their mission was 
to endeavour to establish relations of amity and inter- 
course with the Muropue or king of the Moluas (as 
they are called by the Portuguese), who was known 
to dwell beyond Casange towards the N. E. or N. N. E. 
The wily Jaga or Chief of Casange, it appeared, was 
adverse to such direct intercourse, and had hitherto 
prevented the Moluas from visiting the coast, by 
representing the Portuguese as cannibals, risen from 
the sea. But as this engrossing, obstructive, or 
protective policy prevails universally in Africa, it was 


* Pombeiro is the Portuguese derivative from the Bunda or 
Angolan word Pambu, a route or journey. 
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to be feared that the Muropue would not allow the 
Pombeiros to pass eastwards or southwards through 
his dominions. They were instructed, therefore, to lay 
aside their mercantile character, and to represent 
themselves as envoys of Mueneputo (the king of 
Portugal), seeking their chief’s brother, who had 
travelled into the interior some years before, and had 
not been since heard of. The person thus alluded to 
was Dr.Lacerda, who in 1798 conducted an expedition 
from Tete on the Zambeze, to Lucenda the residence 
of the Cazembe, where he died soon after his arrival.* 
The Pombeiros executed their undertaking, but 
experienced delays that showed it* difficulty. At a 
distance of only eight days from the Portuguese limits 
they met with obstruction from a petty chief. They 
pushed on, however, to Bomba, who effectually 
detained them above two years. Ransomed by 
Da Costa, they were allowed to depart ; and after 
paying another ransom to a chief named Moslnco, 
they at length reached the Muropue, or Muata ya Nvo 
or ya Mbo, in 1805. By him they appear to have 
been kindly treated ; and continuing their journey 
without mishap, they arrived at Lucenda, the 
residence of the Cazembe, on the last day of 1 806. 
Here they remained four years, prevented by wars 
from proceeding to Tete. At last however, on the 
2nd of February 1811, they entered that town, were 
ill received by the Portuguese authorities, and, with 
very inadequate means, started on their return to 
Angola, where they arrived in 1815. 

* Annaes Maritimos e Coloniaes, 1843, p. 236. 
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In attempting to follow the details of their march, 
we must begin with ascertaining their starting point. 
They left Muc&ri or the Factory of Casange, in 
November 1802. The word Mucari, means the 
estate or domain (of the Portuguese), that is, the 
land conceded for the purpose of a market. That 
the fair or factory in question was near Pungo 
Andongo, may be inferred from the terms of a de- 
spatch announcing the arrival in Loanda, in 1839, of 
a letter written in Lucenda, in 1832, by Major 
Monteiro. The despatch says, “ The ensign or cadet 
(of the Company of Pungo Andongo) could not 
explain the rout* of the Pombeiro from Pungo 
Andongo to Lucenda — a route frequently travelled 
by their native agents ; but he let it be seen that the 
course is along the river Quanza, leaving Casange to 
the left. If there were a strong settlement in Pungo 
Andongo or in Duque de Braganza (the latter 
superior as further in), all difficulties would be 
vanquished.” Now the Angolan province named 
Duque de Braganza did not exist in 1802, at which 
time Pungo Andongo was the most advanced post, 
and, as we may infer from the despatch, the only point 
whence the traders’ emissaries could have gone forth.* 
The starting point of the Pombeiros, then, was the 
Mucdri, or domain containing the factory for Casange, 
within a day’s journey probably of Pungo Andongo, in 
about lat. 9° 30' S., long. 15° 34' E. Nearly 14 degrees 

* Annaes Maritimos, 1843, p. 539. The province of Duque de 
Braganza was formed in 1837 ; Omboni, Viaggi in Africa Occi- 
dentale, p. 392. 
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further E., and in the same parallel, stands Lucenda, 
the Cazembe’s capital. Between these two points we 
have to arrange a route of 150 days’ march, made 
by experienced travellers, who halted often and long 
for rest, and whose daily route may be taken at ten 
miles. Imperfect as is the narrative of the journey, 
which offers few indications of course or distance, we 
still think it practicable, trusting in the coherence of 
truth, and guided by various considerations which 
arise as we proceed, to lay down the route, without 
such an amount of error as would detract materially 
from its geographical value. In making this attempt, 
we shall certainly represent some truth, and that, we 
hope, sufficiently comprehensive to palliate accom- 
panying defects. The first portion of the narrative, 
containing the march from Muc&ri to Mu&ta ya Nvo, 
is the least satisfactory, and presents nothing but a 
list of the stages or halting places, seventy-six in all. 
As this was the portion of the route in which the 
travellers experienced most hindrance and delay, it is 
likely that their brief abstract of day’s marches on it 
was drawn merely from memory, their journal having 
been interrupted. We know that, in order to avoid 
Casange on the left, they went along the right bank 
of the Quanza which rises in Bihk, at a distance of 
fifteen days S. E., perhaps, from Pungo Andongo. 
They thus came to the estates of Bomba between 
the rivers Quanza and Quango, which are said to be 
but seven days asunder. 

The titles of this chief are thus enumerated by 
Francisco Honorato: “Seculo Bomba, Cambarnbi, 
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Camasaca, and Mujumbo Acalunga, Ruler and Lord 
of all the Songo and passage to the interior.” * In 
Mujumbo Acalunga may be easily recognised the 
Muzumbo Acalunga of Delisle, who translates it 
“ Mouth of the Sea.” This was a plausible version 
of a mistaken title. Risumbu, in fact, signifies the 
mouth, and the plural Masiimbu the lips : but in a 
language assigning the most important functions to 
the initial syllable, these words must not be con- 
founded with Muzumbo, which is probably but a 
misreading for Mujumbo ; and this seems to be a per- 
sonal noun derived from Jumbo, the name of a river 
in Bomba’s territory.-)- A-calunga certainly means 
“ of the sea,” and refers possibly to the broad waters 
of the Quango. Delisle places his Muzumbo Acalunga 
nearly in the same longitude as our Bomba, but much 
more widely spread, and, as a consequence of ex- 
aggerated distance (the geographer’s information 
being derived from the missionaries in Angola), much 
further to the south. Bomba is said to be known to 
the Ovaherero south of Benguela; but the fact is 
doubtful, since that name, or one like it, is very frequent 
in those countries. The Pombeiros, whose account 
is here provokingly obscure, appear to have entered 
the territory of Bomba, when they crossed the river 

* Ann. Mar. 1843, p. 236. 

| Perhaps jumbo means a ferry ; in that case mjumbo would 
mean the ferryman, and “ mjumbo a calunga ” the ferryman of the 
sea, or great water. The Portuguese in Lucenda were informed 
that it was a month’s journey to the Chumbo (jumbo ?) on the 
Lualaba. In Sawahili jumbo means any utensil ; but it also signifies 
properly a large boat, the Arab dow (daii). 
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Jumbo on the twelfth day of their march. On the 
22 nd they arrived at the town of the Seculo, or, as the 
Portuguese would say, the Duke Bomba. At a dis- 
tance of four days from this they came to Pepumdi ( ?) 
Songo, also on a river Jumbo, and in three days 
more (29 in all) crossed the Quango. 

Five days beyond the Quango, the travellers crossed 
a desert nine or ten days in extent to the town of 
Cabungi*, on the frontier of the Mudta ya Nvo. The 
desert here mentioned, in which four rivers were met 
with, the road going along one of them (the Quihubue) 
for three days, extends probably over the dividing 
ridge between the valley of the Quango and that of 
the great rivers whereon lie the dominions of the 
Mudta ya Nvo. Nine days from Cabungi, they passed 
through a village forming part of the estates of 
Luconquesa, the queen-mother, and two days after- 
wards crossed the great river Casais (more probably 
Casdzi) in a canoe. Again, in ten days, traversing 
another dividing ridge marked by a two days’ desert, 
they crossed the Lulua also, the chief river of this 
region, as will be seen further on, in a canoe. In 
twelve days more they arrived at the residence of the 
Mudta ya Nvo, or Muropue. This town is accordingly 
seventy-six days distant from Mucdri, forty-eight 
from the Quango, and thirty-four from the southern 


* In the Portuguese account this name is written Chacabungi. 
But in this and several like instances we have rejected the cha , 
considering it as a prefixed particle remaining from the expression 
‘quilolo or quiriri cha- Cabungi,’ the officer or the place of Ca- 
bungi. 
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limit of the Muropiie’s kingdom. It is manifest that 
from Bomba situate up the Quanza, N. E. of Beu- 
guela, to the Muropue, described as being beyond 
Casange to the north, the direction of the route must 
have been chiefly northwards. 

From the residence of the Muata ya Nvo onwards 
to Lucenda, the narrative of the Pombeiros is more 
satisfactory, assuming the form of a journal, of which 
there are two copies, differing but three or four days 
in the account of time, and also in dialect. The 
sovereign called the Mu&ta Yanvo in the one, is 
always styled the Muropue in the other. Leaving 
the town of this chief, at the end of May 1806, on 
their way to the Cazembe, they tell us that they had 
the sun (rising) full on the left side, which implies a 
course about two points east of south, and in this 
course they persisted for about thirty-seven days. 
The frequent mention of rain in this part of the 
journal (from May to September) shows that the 
wet season had set in. The rivers were numerous, 
and many of them waist-deep. The chief were, the 
Izabuigi, the Calalimo, Roando, Rova, Cazelle, the 
Caginrigi crossed in a canoe, the Reu, Ropo^ge, and 
Lubtiri, eighty yards wide, forded on the thirty-fourth 
day, and where the Muropiie’s dominion terminates. 
These rivers, together with other and large streams 
further on to a distance of twelve days, all flow into 
the Lulua. 

It is obvious that the greater part of the route just 
described lies in or along the valley of the Lulua. 
The Pombeiros entered that valley as they descended 
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from the nine-days desert to the town of Cabungi. 
Thence to the Lulfia they crossed but five rivers, 
one of them not fordable. But on the eastern side of 
the valley, from the capital to the river Bacasac&la, 
the last expressly named as an affluent of the Lulua, 
— a distance of forty -five days, — they crossed, great 
and small, in round numbers, 120 rivers. Their 
route southwards went over rising ground, often 
ascending valleys, and at length attained apparently 
a considerable elevation. On both sides of the valley 
the Muropue’s empire extends thirty-four days from 
the capital ; but this measure has undoubtedly, in the 
journal of the Pombeiros, a greater value on the 
eastern side. Luconquesa, the queen-mother’s estate, 
which is probably continuous, occurs on the left side 
of the valley, at a distance of twenty-four days from 
the capital ; on the right side, at a distance of sixteen 
days, near the banks of the Caginrigi. 

There can be no doubt as to the radical relation 
of the names Lulua and Mlua, respectively denoting 
the river and the inhabitant of its valley. The latter 
is ordinarily written by the Portuguese Molua, and 
in the plural Moluas. The missionary Cannecattim, 
however, has thought fit to adopt Milua for the plural, 
intimating merely that the word is originally pure 
Bunda. Whatever respect for this author’s opinion 
may be inspired by a sight of his grammar and 
dictionary of the Bunda language, a careful study of 
these works will be sure to dispel it.* He has failed 

* Collec<;ao de Observances Grammaticaessobre a Lingua Bunda, 
Lisbon, 1805, por Fr. B. M. de Cannecattim, p. xiv. The great 
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to perceive that the distinction between Bunda nouns 
in respect of declension, is founded in nature, though 
not rigorously carried out according to the first 
design, — for language, in its growth is moulded as 
much by rhetoric as by logic ; and hence he has 
united in one declension (in his grammar, the First) 
two totally distinct classes of nouns. In consequence 
of this confusion, he assigns to a nation a name 
(Miliia) which wants the indispensable characteristic 
of the personal and gentile form. That characteristic 
is the letter a in the first syllable of the plural. The 
true name, in the plural, is probably Alua, which we 
shall henceforth adopt. 

The position of the capital of the Muata ya Nvo, 
forty-eight days from the Quango, — a length of 
journey which would allow it to go further north 
than we have placed it, — is more immediately and 
effectively controlled by the route connecting it with 
Lucenda, to which we shall turn presently. 

The visit of the Pombeiros, bearing fine presents, 
among which were a scarlet coat with gilt buttons, 

difficulty of the Bunda and cognate tongues, lies in the system of 
symphonious concord, which is entirely omitted by Cannecattim, 
as is, indeed, the structure of a sentence also. He is in all respects 
an unsafe and unsatisfactory writer. It is to be observed that the 
nominal prefix lu, frequent in the language of Congo, and admitted 
in Bunda by Pedro de Dias (Arte da lingoa de Angola, 1697.), is 
excluded from the latter language by Cannecattim. How then can 
Lulua he a Bunda word ? But in the Congoese, doubtless, it 
occurs. Tuckey mentions the brook Looloo, and also the Sooloo 
looanzaza, which ought to be written Sululu a nzaza. (Voyage 
to explore the River Zaire, pp. 204. 220.) The final vowel of 
lulua is easily lost on a European ear. Nzaza means a canoe. 
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made a favourable impression on the Mu&ta ya Nvo, 
who despatched, in consequence, an embassy to Mue- 
neputo (king of Portugal). His ambassadors not 
being allowed to cross the territory of Casange, took 
the circuitous route by Bomba, and reached Loanda 
in the beginning of 1808. They bore presents, con- 
sisting of slaves, skins of apes and zebras, mats, rush 
baskets, two bars of copper, and one sample of salt. 
They were fine-looking men, with long beards, their 
arms and legs loaded with copper rings, and heads 
adorned with parrots’ feathers.* The Pombeiros, who 
conducted them to Loanda, described in advantageous 
terms the power and civilization of the Alua, and the 
size and opulence of their capital. They also stated 
that the queen resided at a distance of thirty or forty 
leagues from the king, with a separate jurisdiction; 
one member of the embassy, indeed, was appointed 
by her majesty. This story, which has little likelihood 
(though it supplied M. Douville with an adventure), 
originated probably in the separate estate of the 
queen-mother, Luconquesa; and again, the respect 
paid to a female of the royal family, seems to indicate 
that among the Aliia the inheritance of the crown 
passes, not in lineal succession, but to the sister’s 
son. 

On crossing the Luburi the Pombeiros entered 
the territory of Muginga Mucenda, lord of the fron- 
tier, whose office it is to supply the wants of tra- 
vellers on this most difficult part of the road between 
the Muropue and the Cazembe. Four days further 

* Memorir.s, &c. by Feo Cardozo, p. 301. 
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on, the general direction of the march changed, and 
the rising sun, which had been hitherto on the left 
side, was henceforward (from the 11th September) 
constantly in front ; the course had therefore turned 
to the east. The country now became undulating, 
the bare ridges taking a greenish hue from the copper 
ores, while numerous fine streams, the Lufiila among 
the chief, hurried down to the Lualdba. Half a day 
was spent in wading across the marsh or lagoon of 
Quibonda. A visit was paid to Muire, the lord of 
the copper mines, who, with another chief named 
Cambembe, manufactures all the copper bars exported 
from this district to both sides of the continent. In 
former days these chiefs were independent ; now they 
are vassals of the Cazembe, and pay their tribute of 
bars to their neighbour and superior in rank, Quiburi, 
the Cazembe’s immediate representative. Having 
forded the Luigila, which forms at its junction with 
the Lualdba, the famous salt marsh of Quigila, our 
travellers crossed, on the forty-third day, the Lualdba 
itself, 100 yards wide, in a canoe, and entered the 
hospitable hamlet of Quibfiri, the lord of the salt 
marsh. 

The fact that the Quildlo (captain) Quiburi takes 
his title from the river (the Lubiiri) which separates 
his territory from that of the Muropde, seems to in- 
dicate his original dependence on that sovereign. But 
his allegiance is now transferred to the Cazembe, and 
the bond of duty has been strengthened by matri- 
monial alliance. From the Lubiiri to the furthest 
point eastward to which we can trace his authority, 
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five days from the Lualdba, is a distance of sixteen 
days’ journey. This appears to be a bare, elevated 
tract, partially covered with extensive marshes. The 
people of this country, we are told, do not cultivate 
the ground, because it never was the custom to do 
so, but buy cassava, millet, and other food, and grass 
cloth for apparel, with salt and copper, the only pro- 
ducts of the land. A custom such as this, evidently 
implies an ancient and uninterrupted trade ; for stop- 
page in such a case would be extinction. The elevated 
country abounds with game ; the rivers and lakes with 
fish. The native traders met with by the Pombeiros 
throughout their journey were laden with nothing 
but manioca, venison, fish, salt, copper bars, and green 
stones or copper ores, probably for ornaments. The 
salt of Quigila is said to be obtained by the evapo- 
ration of a lye made by washing the ashes of the 
plants that grow in the marsh. The demand for salt 
so impure can be accounted for only by the want of 
better. Yet rock-salt also (sal de Pedras) is said to 
be carried from Quigila. 

The district of the salt and copper mines, which 
constitute the main-spring of the internal trade of the 
continent, is well known to all the nations around. 
Francisco Honorato, relating his negotiations with 
Bomba for permission to pass through to the interior, 
says, <! The chief of Songo promised to allow me a 
passage through his country, and to send my slaves 
with his, to a country called Louvar, wherein reigns 
Luinhame (Lualdba), with whom he is in friendly 
correspondence. The country is said to be west of 

c 2 
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the Luambege (Zambeze), which I believe runs to 
the east coast. The chief is a relative and subject 
of the Cazembe.” * The country here called Lou- 
var is evidently that of Quiburi, then brother-in- 
law of the Cazembe, the chief being named in this 
instance not from the Luburi, but from the Lua- 
Mba, near which he resided. In other reports it 
is called Levar. But the best account of it is given 
by Alexandre de Silva Texeira, who, in 1795, ac- 
companied Jose d’Assump§ao, a native of Bahia, on 
the third visit of the latter to Loval, as he writes 
the name.f From Benguela, by Quisange, Quibuila, 
Bailundo, and Bih^j, to the Quanza, they reckoned 148 
leagues. Crossing that river, and taking a bye-path 
through the woods to avoid certain chiefs who were 
supposed to be adverse to their passing through, they 
came to the small river Cutia, twenty-four yards broad, 
and a little further on, to the Cice, of equal breadth, 
which latter they ascended seventeen leagues to its 
source. Thus it would appear that they travelled 
along the northern slope of elevated ground. Thence 
they counted thirteen leagues to the river Munhango, 
twenty-eight more to the head of the Lu£na, and 
thirty-five to the frontier of Loval, governed by the 
Soveta or petty chief, Caquinga. From this place a 
march of fifty leagues (191 from the Quanza) termi- 
nated at the Libata grande, or chief town of the 
Sova Quinhame, on the border of the province. The 
name Quinhame, it must be observed, bears the same 

* Annaes Maritimos, 1843, p. 236. 

t Ann. Mnrit. 1844, p. 159. 
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relation to Luinhame (Lualaba), as Quibiiri to Luburi. 
In Benguela, this chief is named from the river on 
which he actually dwells ; in his own country, from 
that on which were probably reared the seeds of the 
principality. Further east, in the immediate domi- 
nion of the Cazembe, the name Quiburi is changed 
into Shiburi. Loval, according to Texeira, is sixty 
leagues long and ten wide. It has in front (on the 
east) the Sovas Luy and Amboella; on the right hand, 
Amboella, Bunda, and Canunga ; on the left, the 
vassals of the great king of the Moluas (Alua) ; and 
in the rear, Quiboque and Bunda. The people of 
Loval were friendly and hospitable. The Rios de 
Sena (the Zamheze) were said to be not far off. But 
these last words, it must be remarked, convey not 
the statement of the natives, but only an interpre- 
tation of it. 

Dr. Krapf relates, that on the coast opposite to 
Zanzibar he met and conversed with some natives of 
Moenemoezi, “ several of whom had travelled to the 
western coast of Africa ; and one of them asserted 
that he had been in the country Sofala in quest of 
copper. He mentioned the name of this country 
without any allusion having been made to it.”* 
Thanks are due to Dr. Krapf for this piece of in- 
formation, the meaning of which, however, he has 
totally mistaken. The word Sofalah, lowland, is 
pure Arabic, and fitly describes an alluvial maritime 
tract so depressed and level, that the land itself is not 

* Missionary Intelligencer, Vol. III. p. 88., 1852. 
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seen from ships at anchor in the roadstead a league 
distant from it. The country so called had commer- 
cial importance while Monomotapa flourished, and the 
gold mines of Manisa were active. Its celebrity, in- 
deed, rested wholly on the gold dust which passed 
through it, from a country far to the W. S. W. ; but it 
never had copper, and the name given to it by foreign 
seamen cannot be supposed to have been known gene- 
rally among the natives. It is very unlikely that 
people habitually resorting to Kflwa and Zanzibar 
should ever cross the country of the Makua tribes, or 
the Mardvi, to visit Sofalah, and least of all for 
copper, which is not to be found there. It was not • 
Sofdlah, then, that was spontaneously named by the 
native of Moenemodzi, but Zavdle, as Lovdle is called 
further east (just as we have Zambdze’for Luambdge) ; 
and the account was, that he travelled to the western 
coast, and at Zavdle, on the way, procured copper. 

In the south, the Bachudna tribes, inhabiting the 
remarkable land of rivers lately discovered by Messrs. 
Oswell and Livingstone, in about long. 26° E., lat. 18° 

S., and who are acquainted with the valleys of their 
chief rivers towards the N. or N.W. to a distance of 
400 miles, all agree in pointing out Lobale as the prin- 
cipal source of their great waters. From that central 
height, then, flows, northwestward, the great river 
Lulua, the valley of which we have traced for nearly 
400 miles, and which is obviously the main branch of 
the Zaire ; southward, descends the river of Sesheke, 
which, with numerous other streams, inundating 
the country', forms at times a great inland sea ; east- 
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wards, the same heights send down the Luviri 
and other streams to the Luapula, which runs into 
Nyassa. Lobale, according to these people, is a land 
of morasses and dangerous bogs, in which incautious 
way-farers often perish. Its name signifies, in Sichu- 
ana, an extensive plain without trees, and so describes, 
probably with truth, the naked wilds around the 
Lualaba ; but it is worth while to consider whether 
the wide-spread name Lov&r, Lovdl, Lobdle, or 
Zavale, be not radically connected with the word 
“bare,” which, in the Mucaranga language (of Mono- 
motapa), signifies a mine* 

When the natives of Lobale tell their visitors from 
Benguela, that “ beyond them is the Luambege, which 
is supposed to flow to the eastern sea,” are we to 
suppose that they speak of the Old Zambeze or 
Cudma ? Is this river really so important in their 
eyes, that they should overlook in favour of it all the 
intervening rivers ? This supposition is far from 
natural. Do they then mean the New Zambeze ? 
The magnitude and importance of this river are at 
least equally doubtful. But may they not have in 
view that great river (the river of Seshdke), which 
rising in their own hills, and flowing into a course 
directly opposite to that of the Lulua, inundates an 
immense extent of country, so as to form a great sea, ' 
and then disappears in the S. E. after it has taken the 
name of Zambeze? This appears to be the obvious 
and more natural interpretation of their words. 

* Ann. Marit. 1845, pp. 401, 479. 
c 4 
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But we must now proceed eastwards with the Pom- 
beiros. Three days from the Lual&ba, they forded the 
Bacasac&la, which runs into the former, and conse- 
quently belongs to the basin of the Lulua. Ten or 
eleven days further on they crossed in a canoe the 
Luviri, twenty-four yards wide, and joining the Lua- 
piila, which was now on the right hand, or to the south. 
As to the streams met with in the interval, we know 
not to what basin they belong. Passing for four days 
over the mountain of Conda Irungo, the road descended 
along the river Lutipiica, which forms at its junction 
with the Luapiila, a marsh of great extent and periodi- 
cally dry ; when seen by our travellers, it was covered 
with wild animals of many kinds. On the twenty- 
fifth day from the Lualaba, the Pombeiros crossed the 
Luapiila, 112 yards wide, and lodged with Tambo 
Aquilala, the lord of the port or ferry. With respect 
to the river, they only remark that they know not 
whither it goes. Thus far from the river Catomta 
their course had been eastwards, but they now turned 
a point or two north-eastwards, and had, in December, 
the sun on the right hand. Continuing their route 
down the right bank of the Luapiila, they came in a 
day to the village of Pemba, the Cazembe’s sister, 
where they were hospitably regaled with fish and 
pombe or beer. Messengers dispatched to the capital 
to announce the arrival of the strangers, returned in 
a few days with the prince’s welcome, and a present 
consisting of a goat, some cassava, fresh fish, and a 
slave girl. They then resumed their march, and in 
three days reached Lucenda, the town of the Cazembe. 
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This town stands at a short distance from the 
Luapula, on the northern bank of a broad marsh or 
lagoon called the Mouva, which receives the waters of 
several small streams, the Canegoa, Lunda, &c., and 
is connected with the Luapula a little further down 
to the N. E. Being nearly surrounded by rivers and 
marshes, it enjoys security from sudden attack, but is 
extremely unhealthy, on which account its site has 
been changed more than once, but never so as to re- 
move it effectually beyond the reach of the pestilent in 
fluence. Though this place has been visited by two 
Portuguese expeditions, one conducted by Lacerda in 
1799, the other under Major Monteiro in 1831, the 
former remaining nine, the latter, four months in the 
country, yet we have acquired no exact geographical 
information respecting it. The accounts of those ex- 
peditions, so far as any are published, barely allude 
to the Nhanja, or sea on the east, but they furnish no 
particulars in relation to the sea, or to the communi- 
cations with it ; nor do they speak of the course of the 
Luapula below Lucenda, nor of the nations north of, 
or beyond that river. In short, they are strongly 
characterized by ignorance and indifference to the in- 
terests of science. Lacerda, who seems to have been 
animated by a better spirit, died unfortunately just as 
he reached his journey’s end. 

The Angolan Pombeiros, or, at least, one of them, 
Pedro Joao Baptista, continued the route from 
Lucenda to Tete on the Zambeze, and the journal also, 
in a uniform manner. The details furnished by this 
journal need not be formally recounted, since being 
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no longer the sole source of information, it holds but 
a secondary rank ; yet it is highly important, as fur- 
nishing proof of the perfectly equal rates of march of 
the Pombeiro and of the Portuguese traveller, whose 
journey we now proceed to relate. The Portuguese 
government selected for the task of exploring the road 
from Tdte to the Cazembe, Dr. Francisco Jose de 
Lacerda e Almeida, who, during his travels in the 
interior of Brazil, had shown himself to be a good ob- 
server, and well acquainted with the use of instru- 
ments. To facilitate his preparations, he was appointed 
governor of the Rios de Sena. 

On the 3rd July, 1798, Lucerda started with a very 
large retinue from the northern bank of the Zambeze, 
opposite to Tdte, and passing for two days through 
the estates of the Portuguese crown, entered the 
country of the Mardvis, or independent native chiefs.* 
The fifth day brought him to Mashinga, in lat. 
15° 19' 15" S. On the seventh he arrived at 
Lupdta, or the defile, where the district of Bive 
terminates. On the tenth, which brought him to 
Java, he twice crossed the Aruangoa, which, he 
remarks, is a great river, but he says nothing of its 
course or destination. On the 7th August, the four- 
teenth day, he halted near the town of Mocanda, a 
chief of the Mutumbuca, having crossed the rivers 
Rdi and Biie, running eastwards to the Shire. On 
the banks of the Uzerdze, another affluent of the 
Shire, he met with natives whose traffic extended 
to Mozambique. Here it deserves to be specially 

* Annaes Marit. 1844, p. 338. 
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noted, that Lacerda had so far marched but fourteen 
days out of thirty-six, yet his followers, it seems, were 
horrified at the thought of marching ordinarily 
(Portuguese) leagues, or about 9i statute miles a day. 
This is a weighty comment on the long marches fre- 
quently introduced into African itineraries. The 
country gone over was generally dry, and the water 
in the village wells as white as milk. The soil seemed 
poor, though it supplied the natives with a sufficiency 
of millet, yams, and batatas. 

The direction of the route, which had been hitherto 
N.N.W., now turned more westward. The town 
of Mocanda’s son, Caperamera, reached on the nine- 
teenth day, was large and populous, and thronged 
with Moviza, driven southwards by famine. The 
twenty-first march was over hills, the highest yet 
met with, ranging generally W.N.W. and E.S.E. 
These hills separate Caperamera (the Mutumbuca) 
from Masse (Muaza). The rugged tract being 
crossed, the march went over the territory of 
Mazavamba, and on the twenty-sixth day (the fifty- 
fourth, halts included) ended at the river Arudngoa. 
This river was now, in the dry season, about 3^ 
feet deep and 35 yards wide, though owing to the 
mouldering banks, its width seemed very variable. 
On its northern bank, close to the water, grew 
large trees, the first seen on the journey. Many 
traces were found of Moviza hunters, who kill the 
hippopotamus for food. Lacerda had intended to 
send a party down this river in a canoe, but found on 
examination that it is not navigable in the dry season. 
He also remarks that this was the third river which 
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he knew of, named Aru&ngoa ; one being to the S. of 
the Zambtize ; another a few days N. of it. 

Beyond the Aruangoa, the tracks of elephants grew 
frequent. On the thirtieth day (the fourth from the 
river) the routeled over the Serra Muchingue, which is 
said to extend from the Shire to Zumbo (on the Zam- 
beze), or, in other words, to follow the left bank of the 
Aruangoa. This part of the journey was extremely 
harassing. Trees and bogs hindered the march ; the 
country was dreary, the nights very cold, the day 
burning hot. When we are told that there was no 
change in the face of the country from Tete, we must 
understand that rugged bush and low thicket con- 
tinued to be its chief features ; that there was no large 
timber, no smiling or luxuriant landscape. On the 
thirty-first day a spacious valley was entered, filled 
with villages of Moviza, clad in cloth of bark, and with 
frizzled heads well powdered with a bright red dust, 
derived from wood. The millet harvest being just 
ended, the people were all intoxicated with the newly 
made pombe or beer ; but the villages generally bore 
marks of poverty and wretchedness, the country 
having suffered from famine. Here Lacerda repeats 
the remark which he had previously made, that there 
is no salt in these countries. The Moviza procure their 
salt either from Tete, or from the Cazembe. After pass- 
ing over a succession of ridges, alternating with narrow 
swampy plains, our traveller reached on the thirty- 
ninth day (the thirteenth from the Aruangoa) the 
(New) Zambeze. “ Here,” he says, “end the famished 
territories of those frizzled and periwigged people 
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(the Moviza).” The Zambeze, flowing to the left, 
was fifty yards broad and four or five feet deep. The 
Musocuma in the camp, when asked where this river 
goes to, replied, that it joins the river (the Luapula) 
which runs close by the Zimboe (Zimbdwe, royal re- 
sidence) of the Cazembe. The Musocuma dwell on the 
shores of the Nhanja or Lake.* 

A little beyond the New Zambeze, a narrow but 
deep affluent of that river was forded, the name 
of which we find written, Rucurue (rucurue or 
ristiro).f And now the look of the country was 
totally changed. The hills which had confined the 
view from Tete to the New Zambeze, were at an end, 
and a nearly level plain extended to the horizon. 
The first night beyond the river was spent in the 
large town of Chimimba Campdze, where some Movizas 
were met with, who were engaged in conveying the 
Cazembe’s ivory to the east coast. After wading 
through a wide marsh, the expedition arrived on the 
forty-second day at the town of the Fumo Chipdco, 
a subject of the Cazembe. This was the largest and 
most populous town seen as yet. The chief courte- 
ously assured the strangers that all that he possessed 
was at their disposal. After a day’s rest, the march 
was continued, through an undulating tract, succeeded 
by a low plain overspread with stagnant waters. On 

* Ann. Marit. 1845, pp. Ill, 115. 

f The name Risuro, used by Lacerda more than once, and 
written Rucurue, Rucuro, &c., is a Mucamango word, meaning 
waters or river. The streams, called by him Risuro, are named by 
the native travellers, — the Angolan Pombeiro and the Cazembe’s 
ambassador, — Lueha or Rueiin, which has the same meaning. 
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the forty-seventh day, the expedition, crossing the 
river Ruanzdze, arrived at the town of Mouro 
Achinto, where the district of Chip&co terminates- 
Here Lacerda learned that “towards the N., and 
between the Musocuma, who are on the banks of the 
Shire or Nhanja, and the Moviza, are the Audmba, 
who, as well as the Musocdma, are enemies of the 
Cazembe. The Arambes or Ambos, to the S., are his 
friends.” The country was now covered with large 
trees, which reminded Lacerda of the forests of Brazil. 
Elephants appeared numerous. From Mouro Achinto 
the Portuguese were obliged to make a forced march 
of seven days to Lucenda, over a country for the most 
part desolate. They soon came to a small hamlet, 
where they tasted some delicious sura or palm wine, 
and learned that its inhabitants were bound to 
deliver at the Cazembe’s dwelling, every third day, 
fresh sura, made of the wild palm called Uchinda. 
A tract of undulating ground, rugged and stony, but 
not very elevated, interrupted for nearly a day the 
wide swampy plain. On the fiftieth day, a native 
remarked, that on the left was the Great lagoon 
which he and Manoel Caetano (the creole trader who 
first drew attention to this country) had crossed in 
their last journey. Further on, the villages were 
found to be deserted on account of the lions. At 
length, on the 2nd October, the fifty-fourth day of 
the march (the ninety-second from starting), the 
expedition arrived at Lucenda, but its entry into the 
town was forbidden until the Cazembe should have 
gone through certain propitiatory ceremonies. 
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As the selection of Lacerda for the command of this 
expedition was due chiefly to his reputation as a scien- 
tific traveller, and as the importance to be attached to 
his route depends much on his observations connected 
with it, it appears expedient to give here the short 
list of those observations, with some comparative data, 
and a few remarks. 



Lacerda. 

Charts. 

Lat. S. 

Long. E. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Tangalane Point 

Off * 

o / // 

/ n 

O 1 // 

(mouth of the 





Cuama) - 

18 0 18 


18 1 4 

37 1 5 

Quilimane - 

17 54 24 

36 34 3 



Chupanga (on the 





south bank of 





the Zambdze) - 

18 18 0 

35 15 18 

18 0 18 


Sena - 

17 39 50 

34 45 4 

17 30 0 

35 15 0 

Island of Mosam- 





bique (in Lu- 





pata) 

16 30 58 




Mashinga (the hill) 

15 19 15 




Mazavamba 

12 33 0 

32 18 18 



Mouro Achinto - 

10 20 35 

30 1 48 




The first point that strikes us is, that Lacerda 
places Chupanga, on the southern bank of the river, 
nearly 18' further S. than recent observers. But here 
it must be remarked, that the discrepancy in question 
might have originated in a slight clerical error, or 
editorial oversight, by confounding 18' with 18"; nor is 
it easy to say positively which party is in the right, 
since there is no absurdity in supposing the river to 
wind much to the S. The latitude of Sena in Owen’s 
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charts, 17° 30' S., rests merely on estimated distances, 
for Lieut. Browne made in fact no observations in 
Sena. The long. 35° 15' E., in the same charts, is like- 
wise an estimate, founded apparently on Portuguese 
data, and increasing to 106 miles, the distance between 
Quilimane and Sena, which Lieut. Browne concluded 
to be only ninety miles. Consequently, though 
Lacerda’s observations near the coast have not been 
confirmed, neither have they been satisfactorily con- 
victed of error. In fact, the position of Sena was not 
determined by Lieut. Browne in any respect, and is 
still uncertain. In ascending to Tete, we find the 
commencement of Lupata, or the Narrows, at the 
little island of Mosambique, in lat. 16° 30' S., which 
shows that the course of the river here is more from 
the N. than has been supposed. Respecting the 
position of T4te, Lacerda has unfortunately left no 
observation. We have shown elsewhere that this 
place cannot be further from Sena by the river than 
the latter place is from Quilimane.* By means of 
this distance, therefore, the latitude of Mosambique 
on the way, and the latitude of Mashinga, five or six 
days N. of T4te, we can place it, without risk of great 
error, in lat. 16° 15' S., long. 33° 42' E. At Maza- 
vamba and Mouro Achinto, Lacerda observed occul- 
tations of Jupiter’s satellites, and the longitudes 
deduced from those observations are here adopted 
without change. Their correctness must depend 

* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xv. 1845, 
p. 229. 
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mainly on the going of his chronometer and the 
vigilance exercised in rating it ; and as he travelled 
under circumstances very unfavourable for scientific 
pursuits, exhausted with fever, and worried by a 
crowd of turbulent followers, his work was pro- 
bably not faultless ; still, his observations cannot be so 
incorrect as not to prove valuable approximations in 
a region where we have no other guidance. At all 
events, we must not allow them to be swept away to 
make room for gross fabrications. 

Lacerda began the preparations for his journey by 
collecting and arranging the information of Manoel 
Caetano Pereira, the Creole trader who first ventured 
to visit the Cazembe. This journey northwards had 
occupied ninety-five days, halts of course included. 
In February, 1798, an Embassy from the Cazembe 
arrived at Tete and was cordially received by Lacerda. 
The African Prince urged the Portuguese to build a 
town on the Arudngoa and to plant manioca, that 
they might be able to deal with him on a larger scale, 
and to send their goods, not by single traders at a 
time, but in caravans. Catdra, the intelligent chief 
of the Embassy, gave a circumstantial account of his 
route, which he had performed in thirty-five days to 
Java, ten days (on Lacerda’s march) from Tete. This 
was the fast travelling of natives unencumbered by 
baggage. These accounts of the route, compared with 
that of Lacerda, illustrate it often and confirm it 
throughout. But we have, besides, the journal of the 
Angolan Pombeiro, who, travelling in the rainy season, 
spent fifty-seven days on the road which Lacerda, in 
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the dry season, had gone over in fifty-four. This 
journal coincides perfectly, in important particulars, 
with that of Lacerda. Their occasional apparent 
variance in names or descriptions, arising from dif- 
ference of dialect, of season, or of the mode of viewing 
objects, is always explicable and often instructive. 
With these materials before us, Lacerda’s observations 
included, we feel justified in affirming that, in re- 
lation to the general Map of Africa, the route from 
Tete to Lucenda is established on perfectly satis- 
factory evidence, and must be considered henceforth 
as belonging to authentic geography. Its length 
measured on our map is 560 geographical miles, so 
that Lacerda marched at the rate of ten and one- 
third geographical, or twelve statute, miles a day. 
Lacerda’s successor in the command of the expedition 
estimated the whole distance travelled at 270 leagues 
(eighteen to the degree) ; Major Monteiro, in 1831, 
with whose course we are unacquainted, increases the 
distance to 302 leagues. The former estimate accords 
well with our map, for we have uniformly found that 
the Portuguese league of route, reduced to pro- 
tracted distance, makes two geographical miles. 

The expedition arrived at Lucenda on the 2nd of 
October, and Lacerda, worn out with fever, died on 
the 18th. The command then devolved on the chap- 
lain Father Francisco Joao Pinto, whose want of 
authority, however, soon became apparent in the in- 
trigues and insubordination of his followers. The 
Cazembe, being vexed at the delay of his present, sent 
to draw two of Father Francisco’s teeth ; but this was 
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intended only as a hint, and the message was not even 
formally delivered. His subsequent treatment of the 
strangers was invariably inild and considerate, not- 
withstanding their frequent misconduct. They en- 
tered the fields and gardens and helped themselves ; 
he, therefore, put them on rations of cassava : they 
insulted the women ; he refused to punish them, 
as he had warned his people to guard against such 
occurrences. When he was dangerously ill, fearing 
the probable consequences of the licence that prevails 
at the sovereign’s death, he sent to request his people 
not on any account to hurt the white men, but to 
respect them as merchants and strangers. Their re- 
quest, however, to be allowed to proceed westwards 
to Angola, he parried by every means short of direct 
refusal. He assented at last to the proposal that two 
soldiers should be left behind, to await an oppor- 
tunity of travelling westwards. These men were still 
in Lucenda when the Pombeiros arrived there in 1810. 
At an entertainment given by the Cazembe on his 
recovery, the chief performers in the dance were, 
besides the king himself (guarded by four armed men), 
his son, Prince Mueneputo (king of Portugal), and 
Shiburi or Shibuiri, Lord of the Salt-mines, who, 
having killed some strangers at the Lualaba, had 
sought refuge from the consequences of his misdeed 
at the court of his relative. * 

The Cazembe exhibited to the Muzungos or white 
men (properly wise men), soon after their arrival, and 

* Annaes Maritimos, 1845, p. 200. 
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evidently with a view to obtain information, the 
various contents of his private treasury. These were 
stuffs of several kinds, silk, velvet, woollen, and cotton, 
including some “ printed calicoes of the North,” pro- 
bably Manchester goods ; glass, porcelain, and pack- 
ages of tea. Most of these articles had reached him 
from the eastern coast, the Banyans, as Lacerda fre- 
quently observes, being, in reality, the merchants of 
these countries. He had also a few muskets. The ex- 
ports of the Cazembe are, slaves, ivory, skins of wild 
animals (leopard, macaco ape, zebra, &c.), copper bars, 
green stones, and salt. These arc carried southwards 
by the Moviza, and probably reach Kilwa through Ido 
or are carried across the lake to the Mucaranga. To 
the foreign goods imported in return through the 
same channels, the Moviza add a good deal of grass 
or bark cloth of their own manufacture. From the 
share which these people take in the inland traffic, it 
seems not unlikely that it is their country which bears 
the significant name of “ Tanga,” that is, cloth or mo- 
ney.* Among the curiosities shown to the Portuguese 
by the Cazembe, was a pig brought from Angola (the 
"west), but in 1810 the Pombeiro saw in Lucenda 
several which had come from Tanga. The Cazembe 
possessed a herd of cattle, which were running wild 
and turned to no account. He would not eat their 
flesh, because he conceived that horned cattle were 
Fumos, i. e. nobility, like himself, nor would he give 

* The tanga was worth in the time of Joao dos Santos about 
4 d. (Ethiopia Oriental, 1609, liv. i. fol. 53.) In most of the Zingian 
languages, from east to west, cutanga signifies to reckon. 
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away living kine, because he required all their blood 
for his medicines. His favourites sometimes feast on 
beef, but cows’ milk and butter are luxuries still un- 
known to them. 

The Cazembe’s people, the Arunda or Alunda ( in 
the singular M’runda), are described as tall, vigorous, 
and quite black.* They do not file their teeth, nor 
tattoo, nor mark themselves with scars. Their ordi- 
nary dress is a wrapper from the waist to the knee, 
fastened with a leathern belt. Their feet are covered 
with strung shells and polished stones, and their heads 
adorned with handsome feathers. Op great occasions 
they wear a kind of very full shirt, with a tricoloured 
border and gathered in front, which is said to make a 
fine appearance. Occupying a very fertile country, 
where the rains are regular and abundant, they enjoy 
plenty without much labour. Their husbandry is ob- 
viously in the lowest condition, a few goats and fowls 
being their only stock. That their inattention to pas- 
toral resources is attributable only to ignorance and 
ancestral habits, and not to the nature of their coun- 
try, is evident from the increase of the Cazembe’s 
herd. Their lakes and rivers supply a great abun- 
dance of fine fish, but they have not the art of salting 
it, which is the more remarkable, since fish, often 
quite fetid, is a very important article of the inland 
trade. The Portuguese recognised sea fish, of different 

* A M'runda may of course be also called Mucarunda (native 
M’runda), written Micrunda in the Annaes Maritimos, 1845, 
p. 156. It is not improbable that this name signifies moun- 
taineer ; the Arunda have in fact come from the highlands. 
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kinds, in the markets of Lucenda, and were told on in- 
quiry that they were brought from the Nhanzamputo 
or Sea of Portugal in the west. The staple food of 
the Arunda is cassava, or manioca, which is eaten at 
every meal and enters into every dish. They have 
also bananas of various kinds and yams, with other 
fruits and grains. The labours of the field, left 
wholly to the women, have no further object than the 
supply of actual wants. 

This glance at the fields and gardens of Lucenda 
leads us to a topic which lies more properly within 
our scope. Since a boat can ascend the Zambeze 
against the current to Tete, a distance of less than 400 
miles, we cannot reasonably suppose the river at that 
point to have an absolute elevation exceeding 600 
feet. F rom the Zambeze to the Aruangoa, the country, 
though hilly, does not seem to present any steep or 
continual ascent. It does not appear that Lacerda, 
on reaching the Aruangoa, abandoned the idea of its 
being navigable down to the Zambeze in the rains, 
which it could hardly be if it had a fall of 1000 feet. 
Beyond the Aruangoa rise the Muchingue Mountains ; 
and at double the distance of that river from the di- 
viding ridge flows the New Zambeze, which rises 
probably in the same heights as the Aruangoa, and, 
being at the place where it was crossed further from 
the ridge, may be naturally presumed to be at a lower 
level. Beyond the New Zambeze succeeds that sea-like 
level the noble trees and luxuriant vegetation of 
which reminded Lacerda of the forests of Brazil. This 
rapid sketch of a section of the country suggests that 
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the plains of the Cazembe have but a moderate ele- 
vation, and their vegetable productions warrant the 
same conclusion. For, to say nothing of the banana, 
of which only one or two species pass the limit of 3000 
feet, while many kinds are said to grow wild round 
Lucenda, the manioca never succeeds above the abso- 
lute height of 3000 feet. But where it constitutes the 
staple article of food, where, with the other produce of 
the field, it is sowed and gathered at all seasons of the 
year, and the custom is, when a stem is pulled, to 
plant another immediately in its stead, it is manifest 
that we must suppose it growing under the most ge- 
nial circumstances and far below its extreme limit. 
Add to this, the excellence of the Sura or palm wine, 
which also indicates a low situation. From these 
considerations it may be concluded that the plains 
south of the Luapula, do not exceed, but probably fall 
short of, an absolute elevation of 1500 feet. 

It was in the early half of the last century (1740 ?), 
according to native traditions, that Ganga Abilonda, 
the son of a slave (officer) of the Muropue, being 
appointed Lord of Quigila or the Salt-marsh, carried 
his arms eastwards, and occupied Quichinga, which 
he now possesses, having driven out its original occu- 
pants, the Vaci'ra.* The title of Cazembe, assumed 

* The names Vac Ira and Vavua appear, in the narratives before 
us, to come from the months of Arunda, who, it might be there- 
fore concluded, form their gentile plurals by prefixing va, or 
perhaps the Sawahili wa. But it is still more likely that these names 
have received from the narrators the form of the Mucaranga 
spoken at Tete. The Angolan Pombeiro, conforming to the usage 
of his own language, and also, we believe, of that spoken in 
Lucenda, makes the gentile plural in a, as in Arunda, Akosa. 
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by the conqueror, appears to signify Viceroy. The 
Cazembe is now wholly independent, yet he still 
affects to acknowledge the superiority of the Muropue, 
whom, in submissive language, he styles Father. It 
exemplifies the looseness of the social and political 
fabric in Africa, that a vassal should be able not only 
to found for himself an independent sovereignty 
without regard to the authority of his superior, but 
that he should even carry off and annex to his new 
dominion the provinces entrusted to his care; and 
this, without any appeal to arms, or attempt to 
vindicate ancient rights. The Cazembe is now the 
sovereign of the mines of salt and copper, which 
appear to have been taken from the Muropue without 
a struggle. This event, strange as it may appear, 
admits of a natural explanation. For if we suppose 
that Ganga Abilonda (Ganga means a priest or 
wizard) was a bold adventurer, versed in the super- 
stitious arts which take a hold on the ignorant, and 
that he aspired to independence, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his country on the Lualaba were 
calculated to prompt and direct his ambition. There 
lie, beside the fountains of the great rivers, the sources 
of African commerce also, and the advantage was 
obvious of seizing the well-developed channel lower 
down, where the commerce divides into several 
branches. But this step made, the retention of the 
paramount authority over the mines followed as a 
matter of course, for in those countries there is no 
obedience beyond the reach of coercion ; vassals at a 
distance are virtually independent ; but the Lords of 
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the Mines preferred the new Eastern Chief to their 
ancient superior in the North, because, by virtue of 
his position, he was their chief customer. The 
dominion of the Cazembe in its widest sense extends 
40 days westwards to the Luburi ; south-eastwards 
it reaches the New Zambeze, a distance of 20 days ; 
but, at both extremes, it is probable that the local 
chief is rather to be called a tributary than a subject. 
It does not appear that his authority extends north 
of the Luapula, below its junction with the Luviri. 
On the east, his enemies, the Musociima and Auemba, 
occupy the country between him and the lake. Re- 
specting the country to the S. and S. W we have 
no information, but suspect that it embraces a great 
extent of marshy wilderness. In conclusion, since 
the Arunda have no pastoral and little agricul- 
tural industry, but still cling to the ancient habits of 
the mining districts, they cannot be suspected of 
emigrating and conquering merely for the sake of 
territorial possessions. Their object has evidently 
been to get possession of the channels of trade, and 
perhaps we shall not err much, if we suppose that the 
Cazcmbe’s actual dominion extends but little from 
the beaten road of traffic, which, from the Lualdba to 
Lucenda, and thence to the New Zambdze, has a length 
of about 500 miles. 

In the progress of geography there is a wide interval 
between the process of creating a blank in a map by 
reducing exaggeration, and that of filling the same 
blank with exact details, scientifically established. 
We cannot expect to pass at a single bound from the 
preliminary step to absolute completeness. Our map 
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exemplifies an intermediate condition. All that a 
geographer can undertake in regard to unknown or 
little known countries, is to represent fully and truly 
their general relations in bearing and extent as far as 
research and sagacity can detect them. Now the po- 
sition assigned in our map to Lucenda, lat. 9° 29' S., 
long. 29° 16' E., is not indeed incontestable, derived 
as it is from single astronomical observations, not 
themselves absolutely conclusive ; yet it would be 
ridiculous to maintain that the error involved in that 
position can be such as to falsify seriously the repre- 
sentation of a country so little known. Considering 
the immense extent which we have to fill with par- 
ticulars, arranged chiefly on probable and conjectural 
grounds, the approximation to certainty, in .the case 
of that point, may be considered as fortunate. Re- 
tracing the route from Lucenda up the Luapiila, we 
perceive that it bends to the right on leaving the 
valley of that river, so as to ascend the highland 
nearly due west. In this course, we arrive at the 
Lualaba, and continue on for a few days to the 
Catomta, where the road again bends to the right. 
But this district, Loval or Lobale, between the rivers 
Lubiiri and Luahiba, is remarkable alike from its 
position and productions. It stands at the head of 
two great valleys, — those of the Luliia and Luapiila, 
descending in different directions, and along which 
passes, and probably always has passed, the main line 
of communication across the continent. At the same 
time, it supplies the highly prized minerals which 
quicken the traffic along that line. Features so 
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strongly marked are not easily missed, and, besides, 
this well-known land is distinctly pointed out to us 
from the east, the south, and the west. Its position, 
therefore, in the map is not likely to be affected by 
such an amount of error as can derogate materially 
from the essential truth of the representation. From 
the Luburi, a journey of thirty-seven days reaches the 
capital of the Muropue or Muata ya Nvo, which is 
again connected with the Quango and Bomba’s 
country, by a route respecting the uncertainty of 
which we have already spoken and need say no more. 
But whatever obscurity may hang over the western 
routes of the Pombeiros, this is manifest, that the 
nation of the Alua and the Muropue’s kingdom 
occupy the great valley of the Luhia, and that the 
map in which that fact figures preserves the essential 
truth. 

Here it will be necessary to apprise the reader, that 
the town of the Muata ya Nvo, which stands in our 
map in lat. 5° 50' S., long. 19° 55' E., is placed by M. 
Douville in the very heart of the continent, in the me- 
ridian of 25°E.ofParis (long. 27°2l'E. of Greenwich), 
and close to the equator. It is true that his pretended 
lunar observation at the city which he calls Yanvo, 
fell on a day of new moon, and that his journey into 
the interior has been fully demonstrated to be a rank 
imposture. Yet, after a twenty years’ acquiescence 
of the learned world in Douville’s condemnation, Dr. 
Heinrich Berghaus steps forward to vindicate the 
charlatan, and to foist his fables on geography,* The 

* Berghaus, Geographisches Jahrbuch, 1850, p. 8. 
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association of the names Douville and Berghaus is 
itself surprising, and but for the respect which we 
have habitually entertained for the advocate, we should 
hardly deign to resume our strictures on his client. 
It appears that Dr. Berghaus himself, while the facts 
were fresh in his memory, admitted that Douville 
was an impostor ; but then he alleges, forsooth, that 
“ he never gave it as his own opinion that Douville 
had never been in Africa, and that his travels were 
all a fiction, as Cooley says, in so many words.” It 
is with pain and astonishment that we find an ex- 
perienced writer blundering in terms at once so flip- 
pant and emphatic. The reviewer, after recounting 
Douville’s first journey from Loanda, which was con- 
fined to the countries immediately adjoining, and in 
alliance with, the Portuguese colony, and which 
occupies two-thirds of the whole work, proceeds in 
these words : “ We do not mean to deny altogether the 
authenticity of this portion of M. Douville’s narrative, 
but we feel convinced that there runs through the 
entire web a certain tissue of falsehood, which we 
shall hereafter endeavour to point out. His first 
journey we admit, was really performed,” &c. &c. 

Thus it appears that the reviewer did not deny 
that Douville had been in Africa; nay more, he 
hinted a suspicion that Douville had gone thither 
from Brazil on a slaving excursion — a suspicion 
which subsequently ripened into certainty. Since 
that time we have had opportunities of learning the 
opinion of merchants of Loanda, and other Portuguese 
well acquainted with Angola, on the point in dispute, 
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and we are in consequence obliged to retract the 
admission, that “ Douville’s first journey was really 
performed.” In truth, he never went beyond the 
limits of the colony ; perhaps not beyond the fair 
of Donde, near Cambambe, where he might easily 
have collected from the Pombeiros or native agents 
the materials of his fiction. It cannot be supposed 
that he visited Pungo Andongo, for the Roman 
Catholic missionaries describe that remarkable locality 
as an almost inaccessible mass of volcanic rocks, 
twenty-seven miles in circuit, and with thirty-two vil- 
lages scattered over its surface ; whereas, Douville 
reduces it to a ring of granite half a league in cir- 
cuit. It is needless to return to the refutation of 
Douville’s discoveries, or to show how little in- 
genuity or penetration he evinced in the treatment 
of his story. He does not appear to have ever even 
caught a glimpse of the truth. The important chief 
Bomba, whose seat lies southward, up the Coanza, 
is transferred by the romancing Frenchman to the 
opposite quarter, and figures in 2° N. of the equator. 
The vocabulary of the Bomba language, in which the 
words all end in x or z, is a transparent fraud ; but we 
confess that we enjoy the sly humour with which its 
author inserted the exceptional words, emugi , king, 
and namugi, queen, evidently with an eye to the 
disputed orthography of the name Monoemugi.* 

* It was Malte-Brun who, mentioning Mono-emugi, unfortu- 
nately added (Geogr. Univers. tom. v. p. 104.), “ou, selon une or- 
thographe plus authentique, Mou-nimougi.” For this, when it was 
written, there was no authority whatever, but Douville kindly pre- 
pared its confirmation. In Douville’s first journey, he visited, he says 
(Voyage, &c. tom. iii. p. 131.), the state and town of Nano. There 
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But this topic leads us to a remark of some import- 
ance. While the learned world have agreed in 
rejecting Douville’s narrative, they have, with unac- 
countable thoughtlessness, admitted the authenticity 
of his vocabulary of the Molua language. Now, there 
exists no direct intercourse between Angola and the 
Aliia ; and if Douville did not visit the latter people, 
how could he have learned their language ? He 
pretends to have been master of it, to have conversed 
familiarly in it with the Muata ya Nvo, and to have 
made his fruitless inquiries of the Cazembe and 
Quilimane envoys (!) through a Molua interpreter; 
yet he says not a word of the peculiar character of 
that language, and indeed his utter ignorance of it is 
sufficiently manifest. It would have been no difficult 
task to collect from Angolan Pombeiros specimens of 
a dozen kindred dialects ; but M. Douville was at no 
trouble about the matter. Pie jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the Bunda or Angolan language and the 
Molua are closely related (which we believe to be in- 
correct), and so he framed a vocabulary of the one 
language from the other by certain arbitrary changes.* 
Take the following example : a soldier, he tells us, is, 
in the Bunda, empacasseiro, in the Moluan language 
capacassero. Now the prefixed ca is, in these 

is no such state. Namno is the general name of the elevated 
country, occupied, in the part to which he refers, by the Quilen- 
gues. 

* The history of the Jagas of Angola, given by the missionaries, 
is all fable. There is no reason to believe that they came from 
the interior. The frequent occurrence of the prefix lu in Moluan 
names, as Lulua, Luiza, Luconquesa, Luburi, Lualaba, &c., shows 
an affinity with the Congo rather than the Bunda language. 
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languages, the characteristic of diminutives, and is 
here obviously misplaced. Besides, the word empacas- 
seiro is not genuine Bunda, but a Portuguese derivative 
from mpacasse, a large species of antelope (the Gnu ?), 
and signifies properly not a soldier, but a hunter. 
We may rest assured, therefore, that the word capa- 
cassero is unknown to the Aliia. Those who have 
given any attention to the Angolan and cognate 
tongues, must perceive at once that the second word 
of the royal title, Mudta Yanvo or Yambo, is a sub- 
stantive with the prefixed particle ia or ya, answering 
to our of. The whole ought to be written Mu at a ya 
Nvo, but Douville, unequal to this simple analysis, 
mistakes the phrase and calls the capital of the 
country, Yanvo. Again, he calls the queen’s town 
Tandi a vua. Here we have Bunda words put 
together without grammar ; for neither in that nor 
any kindred tongue, are roots ever used without a 
characteristic and defining prefix. In this case the 
expression should have been Mtandi kiavua, the rich 
market. In like manner, the naked root zambi, 
spirit, could never be used, in those languages so rich 
in distinctive forms, to signify the Mountain of 
Spirits ; and it is plain that M. Douville learned it, 
not from the Alua, but from the Portugese, who, in 
fact, give that name to an extinct volcano visible 
southwestward from Cambambe. The name of Lake 
Couffoua is equally objectionable, for cufua (or rather 
cufua , in the passive form) is the infinitive mood of 
the verb and signifies to die. The participle, in 
connection with kalunga, sea, would be hiafu. We 
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shall say nothing of the absurdity of a dead sea, which 
pours forth eight living streams. Finally, the Bunda 
words, “ Mulundu ya caiba visumba,” translated by 
M. Douville “Mountains of bad smells” (a native 
would describe those mountains in one word), would, 
if wedded to Bunda grammar, become “ Milundu ya 
masumba maaiba.” Thus it is obvious that the 
pretended Molua names given by M. Douville, were 
in reality fabricated, on a French pattern, from a 
Bunda vocabulary, by one who had no insight into 
the Bunda language. These remarks will suffice, we 
hope, to make linguists pause before they found any 
speculations on so insecure a basis as M. Douville’s 
vocabularies. 

Perhaps Dr. Berghaus, who is but superficially ac- 
quainted with Douville’s Travels or with the Review 
of them, is ignorant also of the revelations made 
respecting the career of that adventurer. Much 
curious information on that subject may be found in 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 19, 1832, and the 
three following numbers, and we can add something 
more. Douville was better known in London than 
in Paris. He arrived in the latter city in 1826 from 
his travels of some years, by his own account, in the 
remote East. But the fact is that he lived in London 
from 1819 to 1823, teaching the French language, 
under the name of Le Comte, though known to confi- 
dential friends as the Marquis de Douville. He 
married an industrious woman. In 1823 his wife 
died; his house which was insured took fire; he 
pocketed the amount of the damage done and went 
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off — in debt. He did not, however, go to the 
remote East. He fixed himself as a teacher, under a 
new and more romantic name, in an opulent town in 
a remote part of these islands. Finding himself in 
the midst of a religious community, he pretended to 
be a Calvinist minister, though educated in the Poly- 
technic school, and, as a boy, a favourite of the emperor 
Napoleon. With these tales and accounts of his 
travels he amused his simple hearers. 

In 1825 he married, pocketed his wife’s small fortune, 
and decamped. This anecdote, together with some 
other matters related in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
No. 22., will help to explain why, in his volume en- 
titled “ Trente Mois de ma Vie,” Douville remained 
perfectly silent as to the charges made against him on 
this side of the Channel, and, while furious under the 
assaults of his countrymen, succumbed without mur- 
muring to the heavy blows dealt him by English 
critics. But the fact was, that here he dared not 
confront his antagonists ; his personal identity being 
once ascertained, he was liable to actions at law. 

If Dr. Berghaus, with the aid of the preceding state- 
ments, should arrive at a just appreciation of 
Douville’s geographical labours, we have no doubt that 
he will feel heartily ashamed of the cause which he 
now gratuitously advocates. But should he wish to 
amend his map of Africa, it will not be enough to 
erase from it totally all trace of Douville’s discoveries; 
he must furthermore sacrifice all those affectations of 
improvement on which he particularly prides himself. 
He must discard those Mountains of the Moon, 
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arranged along the eastern side of that continent, in 
direct contradiction of all authority. And again, be- 
tween Bornu and the Quorra, he has adopted views 
which have nothing to recommend them but their in- 
comparable absurdity. Clapperton is our chief and 
sufficient guide respecting the Yeou, which runs into 
Lake Chad ; he made an excursion up that river, 
pointed out where its sources are said to be, de- 
scended again along the river’s banks, and rode across 
the bed of the stream, near its mouth, where it was 
quite dry ; yet, in the face of this clear testimony, the 
theory is propounded that the Yeou flows into the 
river Chadda. But then there is a ridge of highland 
between Bornu and the valley of the Chadda. Oh ! 
the theorist digs an alluvial valley through the moun- 
tains. But Lander crossed a number of streams run- 
ning from that highland towards the Quorra. “ Oh ! 
these streams,” says the theorist, “ were but the wind- 
ings of the one great river.” And yet it appears to 
us that, when a man crosses a river several times in 
succession, he goes alternately from the right bank to 
the left and from the left to the right, the stream 
flowing accordingly ; and, therefore, as all the streams 
crossed by Lander flowed from left to right, they were 
of course separate rivers. Well might Dr. Barth ex- 
claim, in reference to this theory, “ W. Allen’s opinion 
on this subject seems to me almost incredible.”* But 
the wonder really is, that a bare paradox, opposed to 
authority and common sense, should have been fostered 
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by the Royal Geographical Society, and be adopted by 
Dr. Berghaus after fifteen years spent in weighing its 
merits. The geographer ought to prefer truth to 
every temptation ; and it is only by a just fatality that 
Dr. Berghaus, the would-be reviver of Douville, has 
published, in 1850, the worst map of Africa produced 
for a century and a half. 

Having thus traced the route through the interior 
from Angola to the Zambdze, and shown that on the 
left of that route from Lucenda, a long way south- 
eastwards, the existence of a great sea or lake 
(Nhanja), at no great distance, is distinctly indicated, 
we now proceed to explore the shores of that sea 
from the eastern side. The road from Kilwa to Mo 
(the Jau of the Portuguese) goes S. W. for a month 
to the Livuma, a great river, navigated in large 
canoes, capable of containing thirty people. From 
the Livuma, it passes through Kingombe, the seat of 
a Mardvi or independent chief, to Lukelingo, the 
capital of Ido, in fifteen days. West from Lukelingo, 
at a distance of seven days’ journey, is Njesa, a 
remarkable mountain, densely peopled in small ham- 
lets, from the summit of which, Nyassa or the Lake 
may be seen, seven or eight days distant. Thus, 
according to Nasib, the Mido (native of Mo) who 
gave this account, the Lake or N’ydssa, at the foot of 
Njesa, is two months’ journey distant from Kilwa. 
His master, Khamis ben Othmdn, a Sawdhili, thought 
that the distance might be travelled in a month, but 
Nasib, who had no idea of rapid marching, and who 
laid much stress on the labour of dragging tusks of 
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ivory, and carrying cakes of wax, would only admit 
that the time of the journey might be reduced to six 
weeks. His day’s journey may be reckoned at six 
miles, and the distance of Nyassa from Kilwa, by the 
route indicated, 370 miles.* 

The correctness of Khamis’s estimate has been 
proved by an Arab, the Sherif Mohammed ben 
Ahmed, who travelled from Mozambique to Nyassa, 
by Ido, a distance certainly not less than from Kilwa 
to Nyassa, in thirty-three days.f He did not start 
from Mesuril (the Msoriro of the natives), opposite 
to Mozambique, but from the native village of Sembe, 
a day’s journey further north on the coast, probably 
to elude the Portuguese, who view with jealousy the 
movements of Arabs and Banyans, within the range 
of their trade and influence. On the tenth day he 
crossed the Lori, evidently the Luria, a fine stream, 
entering the sea in lat. 13° 31' S. On the fifteenth he 
arrived at Meto, the capital of the Makua or Mdkkiia, 
as he calls them, with the vulgar Portuguese accen- 
tuation. The twenty-second day brought him to the 
banks of the Livuma, so that he evidently travelled a 
circuitous road ; whence it may be suspected, that, 
owing to the incursions of the slave-hunting Maktia, 
who are supplied by the Portuguese with fire-arms, 
the access to Ido, on the Mozambique side, is closed 
against strangers. He soon after entered the populous 
and well-cultivated hill country of Ido, and lodged in 
a village of Muca-Iao (that is, natives of or dwellers 

* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xv. p. 199. 

| Athenaeum, No. 1255., November 15, 1851. 
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in Ido), whence he named the place, Mokoiyaiha. On 
the twenty-sixth day he crossed the river Lyyinde, in 
which we easily recognise the name of Lukelingo ; for 
the Portuguese, and probably Maktia, abbreviation of 
this name, Luilhim (the lh being a liquid, the final m 
a nasal sound), would be naturally changed, by one 
used to the Sawdhili soft, liquid sounds, into 
Luiyindhyo, or, as we find it written, Lyyinde.* 
Passing over the skirts of Njdsa, and viewing the 
remains of an ancient road called Mulfla, running 
from north to south, and which is the boast and 
wonder of the country (perhaps it is an ancient beach 
of Nyassa), he arrived on the thirty -third day atModla, 
on the shores of the Lake. Three days further north, 
he says, is Ngombo, the great mart of Nyassa, and 
opposite to Ngombo, on the west side of the Lake, is 
the capital of the Sultan of Nyassa. He heard, also, 
of another extensive lake, called Timbaze, distant 
about a month’s journey to the west. The lake thus 
alluded to, we shall show further on to be situate to 
the S. W. Mohammed ben Ahmed appears to have 
travelled at the rate of twelve and a half geographical 
miles a day. 

Our information respecting the route, from the 
coast near Kilwa or Zanzibar, to Oha in Moenemoczi, 
not far from the Lake, is fortunately not only circum- 
stantial, but authentic also, and as certain as geogra- 
phical statements can be in the absence of scientific 
observations. To say nothing of the reports collected 

* Let it be observed that we have here African names trans- 
mitted to us through an Arab and German in succession. 
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by 'early writers, and connecting the river of Kilwa 
with the Great Lake, or of the obscure and corrupt 
account of the Lufiji, given by Lt. Hardy, we have 
the testimony of three intelligent men, who have 
made the journey in question : viz. Khamis ben 
Otbmdn, a Sawdhili of great experience and natural 
ability, in the service of Sultdn Seid S’aid, and who 
accompanied Capt. Owen, during the survey of 
Eastern Africa, in the capacity of interpreter ; 
Mohammed ben Nassur, an aged Arab merchant of 
Zanzibar, whose map of the country betwen Kilwa 
and the Lake now lies before us ; and Lief ben S’aid, a 
native of Moenemodzi.* The last two state their 
days’ journeys in detail, Mohammed reckoning 
seventy-one to Oha ; Lief sixty-two to Ogdra, four or 
five days from Oha, so that they differ in time only 
four or five days, but they took nearly the same road, 
and, with few exceptions, name the same stages. 
The Lake, according to Mohammed, is four days beyond 
Oha ; Lief says that it is twelve days from Ogdra ; it 
thus appears to be from seventy to seventy-five days 
from the starting point on the coast. The statements 
of these three men agree perfectly in all essential 
particulars. 

The road from Oha to the coast is trodden annually 
— and has been so trodden perhaps for centuries — by 
the Mucaranga of Moenemodzi, who descend in large 
numbers at a time. Many of them are accompanied 
by their wives and families ; their goods are packed 
on asses, and the time occupied by the journey, 
down and back again, including a short stay on the 

* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xv. p. 371. 
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coast, is usually eleven months. The main body of 
these people, generally about 6000, encamp on the 
coast opposite to Zanzibar, between Burorndji and 
Sad&na, or about the mouth of the Ruvu. 2000 or 
3000 go to Kilwa, and a few hundreds spread north- 
wards as far as the Pangdni. As to the direction of 
the route, Lief ben S’aid alone expressly indicates it. 
Leaving the coast in September, his course for the 
first month was two points south of the setting sun, 
i e. of the equator ; and for the other three and a half 
months in the direction of the setting sun. These 
data, rigorously constructed, would make the direc- 
tion of the road to Oha W. 1 6° S. That the road in 
question inclines southwards is incontestable. The 
traders who start from the neighbourhood of the 
Pang&ni to join the Moenemoezi caravans, have to 
fight their way through the Wad6a, a barbarous tribe 
due west of Zanzibar ; consequently, their course is 
S. W. And, in like manner, the path from Kilima in 
Chaga, to Moenemoezi — if there be indeed such a 
path — goes first to the Wanderdbo, that is, it goes 
S. W. ; but there is no authenticated trace whatever 
of a frequented road to Moenemoezi, except that by 
the rivers Ruvu and Lufiji, and the projects and 
theories which suppose that country connected with 
Mombas have been conceived in total ignorance 
of facts. 

From Buromdji on the coast, in lat 6° 33' S., the 
road leads the first day to Mazinga, through which 
flows the river known on the coast as the Majisima, 
that is, the cool or spring water. On the eighth or 
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ninth day it crosses the Ruvu, flowing to the N. E., 
and recrosses the same river, which is large and 
thronged with crocodiles and hippopotami, fifteen 
days from the coast. Then, passing over the Rigtiru 
hills and the country of the Roambi, it reaches 
Mardra in about thirty days. Marora (a. e. trade), 
in the country of the Msagdra, is the point of con- 
vergence of all the roads to Moenemodzi. The 
country near this place is periodically inundated by 
several rivers, the chief of which is the Lufiji. From 
Mardra the traveller onward enters the valley of the 
Great River (Mtd-ni, i. e. on or at the river), and 
continues along its northern bank for fifteen days to 
Sanga, passing through Powdga. At Sanga the road 
leaves the river to the left. The name Siw&ha here 
given to the river, is apparently an adjective derived 
from Wdha, the name of the people of Oha or Uha. 
Twenty days further on, when crossed at Sagdzi, it is 
called Mangdzi. From Sagdzi, Ugdra, on the same 
river apparently, is distant one day, and thence to 
Oha four days. Khamis ben Othmdn declared that 
the river Siwdha, or, as he called it, the Lufiji, issues 
from the Lake and that he saw its outlet with his own 
eyes. But earnest and sincere as was his testimony, 
there is reason to believe that he was, in this case, 
misled by a kind of tacit sophistication which few can 
avoid; that he overlooked the incompleteness of his 
observations, which fell short of warranting his 
conclusion ; and confounded an habitual opinion with 
an ascertained fact. Did he really trace the stream 
downward from the Lake, till he proved its identity 
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with the Siw&ha, or did he not merely infer, more or 
less, both its course and continuity? Certain it is 
that the caravans from the coast never go westward 
beyond Oha, and that, of the native merchants who 
travel to Moenemoezi and hear of the Lake, very few 
ever see it. The distance from Oha to the Lake is 
but four days, and that short journey can be made, as 
Khaims himself testified, only in the rainy season, 
there being a total want of water during the last 
three days. This statement, and the apparent seclu- 
sion of the Lake from the traffic of Oha, seem 
irreconcileable with the existence of a communication 
between the waters of the Lake and any of the rivers 
here going eastward. Were there a continuous 
valley with a stream flowing through it from the 
Lake, there would be doubtless a line of population 
also and a road, and our intelligence respecting 
this portion of the Lake would be more ample and 
decisive. Since th> current of the Lufiji is so strong 
that dows can ascend the river but a week’s voyage 
and boats for only a month, it seems probable that its 
chief sources are above the level of Nyassa, which it 
has been shown is comparatively low. Perhaps the 
three waterless days’ journey to the shore of the 
Lake descends a rapid declivity, whereon no water 
collects. If the waters of Nyassa, which are quite 
fresh, really flow into the Lufiji, it is not by the 
Siw&ha, but by the river of Uranga or Lufiji proper 
of Ben Nassiir. 

The river Rufiji or Lufiji above mentioned demands 
a brief consideration. Its mouths lie west of Monfia 
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Island, the chief of them, which bears the name of 
the river, being nearly in lat. 7° 56' S. It is not more 
than 400 yards wide ; but higher up, above the delta, 
the Lufiji is said to be a league wide, and during the 
floods it expands into a great sea. All accounts 
agree in representing it as the greatest river of 
Eastern Africa. Its banks are well peopled and the 
soil exceedingly productive, yielding two crops of rice 
or other grains in the year. On the south side of 
this river, at the head of the delta, are the Dengareko, 
whose houses are constructed on stakes at some 
height above the ground. These people and their 
neighbours carry fruits and vegetables down to Kilwa 
in their canoes, whence it may be concluded that, if 
the Kuavi or northern river of Kilwa be not a 
branch of the Lufiji, it at least drains a part of the 
country flooded by the latter. Hence the supposed 
connection between the Kudvi at Kilwa (formerly 
written Cuavo, and by corruption* Cuabo and Suabo) 
and the great lake of the interior. The rumours of 
the great river at Kilwa all had reference to the Lufiji, 
which was itself never distinctly indicated; for its 
mouths, rendered almost unapproachable by the coral 
banks and islets besetting them, among which rush 
strong currents, remained long unknown to European 
navigators, and it is only recently that they have been 
marked in our charts. 

The details of the empire of Moenemoiizi, as it 
figures in our map, are mostly derived from the 
artless but communicative map of Mohammed ben 
Nassur. The eastern frontier of Oha and Moene- 
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moezi is placed by him at UnangwCra, twenty days 
from the capital ; Lief sets it at Suang&ra (i. e. 
the market), four days further west. The king of 
Oha (Mohammed calls him Tdre, or the lion) is one 
of the greatest kings in Moenemoezi, and exercises 
sway over many powerful chiefs. Further north are 
Usui or Os<5wi, and Ucanga, both independent king- 
doms, the capitals of which are situate, like Oha, at 
the head of the waters, near the M’rima (mountain) 
or summit of the ridge whence the descent to the Lake 
begins. The most northern countries of MoenemoCzi 
seem to be M’sardra and Pughe, the position of which 
we cannot venture to define, but must take care not 
to exaggerate by carrying them too far northwards. 
Mohammed’s indication of the Lake goes as far as his 
knowledge of the people. North-eastward from Oha, 
he notes “ the people who use brass wire.” This may 
possibly allude to the Wakamba or Meremongdo, as 
the Sawdhili call them, who wear brass wire round their 
arms ; but the use of brass wire is general among the 
Moenemodzi themselves. They twist it round the 
neck and over the breast, so that it resembles a coat 
of mail, and they never take it off. They also load 
their ears so heavily with copper, iron, or brass rings, 
that a band over the head is required to support 
these ornaments. On the western side of the Lake, 
where it is a three days’ voyage across, and near Oha, 
Mohammed places Zanganika, whence copper and ivory 
are carried over to Moenemoczi. He distinguishes 
clearly between the Siw&ha and the Lufiji ; south of 
the former he places the kingdoms of Uyiyi or Uvinza, 
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and then Uranga at the sources of the latter river. 
Between the Lufiji and the great river (name un- 
known) which joins it from the south, is the moun- 
tainous country of DwAwA, abounding in iron, and on 
that account much visited from Kilwa. 

Uranga, placed by Mohammed ben Nassur at the 
sources of the Lufiji, is obviously the Rouenga of 
early writers. There is reason to suspect that, from 
this part southwards, the eastern shores of the Lake 
become habitable, and that here begin the active 
navigation and commerce of Nyassa. Uranga, the 
most southern state of MoenemoAzi, is apparently also 
the parent state. When the SawAhili are questioned 
respecting the Wanyassa or people dwelling at the 
Lake, they name two nations or races, viz. the Muca- 
mango and the Mucaranga. In these expressions, muca 
means native or inhabiting; tlm annexed word denotes 
the country inhabited. But the people of MoenemoAzi 
are all Mucaranga, which undoubtedly means that 
they were originally dwellers in Ranga or (with the 
abstract particle) Uranga. In short, Uranga is the 
cradle of the race. That race has long since spread 
southwards over Monomatapa,and even to InhambAne, 
where, however, it becomes mixed with a much ruder 
people, the Botonga. The Mucaranga (of Monomo- 
tapa) are described by Joao dos Santos, and other mis- 
sionary writers well acquainted with Eastern Africa, 
as a well-disposed race, by no means devoid or in- 
capable of civilisation. 

At the present day, the two great branches of the 
Mucaranga are separated by a wide interval, from the 
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Lufiji to the Zambeze — which is occupied by tribes 
resembling the Makua, and often named, from their 
chiefs, Mar&vi. These are probably the people called, 
by the Saw&hili, Mucamango, in the general sense of 
the word, which is also properly applied, however, to 
the immediate neighbours of the Mucaranga, on the 
shores of the Lake. We are told by Father Francisco, 
Lacerda’s successor, that the Cazembe “ always called 
the land of the Muzungos (Whitemen) Manga;” by 
this we must understand, that the Cazembe, from 
whom we must not expect geographical exactness, 
considered all the country south of the Moviza or of 
the river Aruangoa as subject to the Portuguese. We 
have seen that he wished them to settle on the banks 
of that river. Now, doubtless, he called the country 
beyond the Moviza, Manga or Mango, and the people 
Mucamango. The Moviza, according to Khamis ben 
Othmdn, have the same marks as the Mucaranga (a 
dotted line on the nose and forehead), and resemble 
them in other respects. There is indeed much reason 
to believe that the Moviza, who are strongly and ad- 
vantageously distinguished by industrious habits and 
physical characters from their immediate neighbours, 
are Mucaranga, who have been induced to settle on 
the barren hills south-west of the Lake, for the sake 
of the transit trade which may be thence carried on 
conveniently between the divided branches of their 
race, and also between the valley of the Luapdla and 
the southern end of the Nyassa. Thus they occupy 
an important post on the lines of traffic going N. and 
S., and E. and W., across the continent. Hence it is 
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that we find that famished land, as Lacerda calls their 
territory, designated by a term (Tanga) which un- 
doubtedly signifies “ wealth in money,” and its in- 
habitants styled “ the rich people ” ( Vavua). Hence, 
also, those barren hills have attracted settlers from 
the trading countries to the east, and at last they 
have allured the Auemba, who, quitting their 
sequestered homes on the western side of the Lake, 
have dispossessed the Moviza. The family likeness 
existing between the southern Mucaranga and their 
northern kinsmen, did not escape the notice of the 
observant missionaries and is indicated by Anguiano.* 
The comprehensiveness of the name Mucaranga is 
implied in the remark of Dos Santos, that the people 
are so called because they speak the Mucaranga 
language. 

It has been shown that the road from Buromdji 
(lat. 6° 30') to Oha, the state or capital of Moene- 
moezi, to which the traders from the coast chiefly 
resort, goes nearly W. S. W., and we know that the 
commercial relations of that state with the coast 
formerly centered in Kilwa (lat. 9°). Oha, therefore, 
is probably situate between the seventh and eighth 
parallels, and nearer the latter. The geographers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, writing when 
these coasts were much frequented and were partially 
occupied by the Portuguese, tell us that Moenemoezi 
extends through the interior, from Embdoe opposite 
to the Querimba Islands, or the frontiers of the 


* Kpitome Ilistorial, &c. del Imperio Abyssino, 1706, p. 30. 
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Mauru$a (Maktia), to Gurague (in Abyssinia, at that 
time carried far south in the maps) ; or, in the lan- 
guage of Dos Santos, from Mongdlo to Prester John. 
The middle point of the limits thus assigned on the 
coast was Kilwa. One or two writers of little com- 
parative weight add, that Mombas was subject to 
Monemugi *, but that is undoubtedly erroneous; 
such a fact, if true, could not fail to have been 
mentioned by the Portuguese historians. After 
careful comparison of our early authorities, we con- 
clude that the northern boundaries of the Moenemoezi 
were unknown to them. On the west of that country 
was the great lake two months from Congo, and 
described by Lopez. Those who adopted Pigafetta’s 
theory of two lakes joined by a river (a modification 
of a single lake) placed Monemugi east of the joining 
river, or else on the southern and first Lake of Nilus, 
for that we are told was the seat of the Jagas who 
issued from Moenemoezi. 

Giovanni Botero informs us that the Portuguese 
first heard of Moenemoezi towards the end of the 
sixteenth century (about 1589).f But this statement 
accords ill with the commercial importance, and great 
political superiority, ascribed a little later to that 
empire. It is more natural to suppose that, as soon 
as Europeans arrived on those coasts, they heard of 
the two only kingdoms or empires of any magnitude 
which ever existed there. These were the empires 

* This statement is made by Linschoten, and repeated by Jarric. 

| See the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xv. 

p. 211. 
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of the Mucaranga. But Monomotapa was immedi- 
ately discovered ; why then should Moenemo^zi have 
escaped notice ? De Barros relates that, in 1503, Agi 
Hocem (Hhji Hussein), king of Kilwa, succeeded 
in destroying a hostile neighbour, by means of an 
alliance with a great king of the interior called Munha 
Munge, which title, he adds, means Lord of the world. * 
This Munha Munge is obviously the Muenhc Muge, 
Moenemugi, or Monomugi of subsequent writers.f 

* Decade I. x. foL 207. Giov. Botero, Della Relation! Univer- 
sal!, 1592 p. 310. 

f The Sawahili pronounce either Moenemo&i (Mwene Mwezi) 
or Munamoezi, and write the latter, but probably their practice is 
not invariable. The name of the moon is written mezi, not moezi. 
They sometimes form a personal plural Wanamoezi after their 
fashion, just as we would add an s, but they do not pretend to vin- 
dicate the correctness of the expression, which is in fact but a make- 
shift. They apply the same name to the country and to the indi- 
vidual native of it, and know nothing of the word uniamo£zi, or, as 
Dr. Krapf writes it, uniamesi. This word, which Dr. Krapf, who 
coined it, renders “ possession of the moon,” rests on abuse of analogy, 
and an imperfect perception of the first principles of the language, 
and is a flagrant specimen of mission-house jargon. There is no such 
word as tinia, possession, and no two Zingian nouns can be welded 
together in the German fashion without a visible joint. It says 
nothing for such fabricated words, that natives will adopt them. 
The African, who speaks without rule, is sadly perplexed when 
questioned about grammatical niceties, and will say anything to 
escape worrying. Natives round a European will adopt any 
jargon that meets his wishes or capacity. The Portuguese in 
Africa soon learned that, in the names Mono-motapa and Mono- 
emugi, the first word Mono, Muna, or Muene implies a sovereign. 
The king of Portugal is known across the continent as Mueife 
Puto. In two of these examples the second word is the name of 
the territory (Motapa and Puto, or Portugal). Then why not in 
the third also? If Muenemo6zi be the “possessor of the moon,” 
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The earliest allusion to the Great Lake appears to be 
that which occurs in the Suma de Geographia, 1518, 
of the Spaniard Fernandez de Enciso, who writes as 
follows : “ The people of Manicongo say, that their 
river (the Zaire) has its source in the Mountains of 
the Moon , from a great lake, and that from the same 
lake there rises another river greater than theirs, 
and which flows in the opposite direction, and that 
this latter river is the Nile." The words here given in 
italics were evidently the comments of European 
erudition and never formed part of the original in- 
telligence. Next comes the Portuguese historian, Joao 
de Barros, who informs us that, “ the great lake, 
accounts of which have been received both in Congo 
and SofiUah, is 100 leagues long, and sends forth three 
rivers, viz. the Tacuy, the Zaire, and the Zembere, 
which lower down is called the Cuama.”* The Tacuy 
he identifies with the Nile of Ptolemy ; so far his 
conception is clear, but, at the same time, through a 
singular misapprehension, he separates the Bahr el 
Azrek — the river which he has in view — from the 
Abanhi, or Abai, or, as it is commonly called, the 
Abessinian Nile. The explanation of his error, and 
of the origin of the name which he gave the river, 

surely his territory is the moon, and not the “ possession of the 
moon.” This moonstruck etymology exhibits sad drivelling. The 
Sawahili have no idea of any connection between Moenemodzi and 
the earth’s satellite. The Zingian auxiliary verb (ana) is at once 
possessive and substantive, to have and to be. It is in the latter 
sense undoubtedly that it enters into the title of royalty. It is thus 
used even in the first person singular, as in the name Dingan. 

* Decade I. x. Zembere is so accented in the first edition. 
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would lead us too far from our present purpose. It 
will be sufficient to observe, as a proof of his mistake, 
that though Abessinia was filled for a century later 
with Portuguese missionaries, who collected and pub- 
lished much information respecting that country, and 
though no historian has ever been more justly popular 
or more freely quoted than De Barros, yet we hear 
nothing more of the river Tacuy. The Nile had a 
kind of prescriptive title to a share of the great lake 
heard of between Congo and Sofiilah, but the writings 
of the missionaries in Abessinia, and the glaring 
mistake of De Barros, tended to raise doubts of that 
title; and in the popular conception the lake was 
allied more intimately with the other two rivers. In 
erudite and theoretical language it was called the 
Lake of Nilus. Marmol named it Lake Zaire ; and, 
indeed, he even called the Zambdze itself the Zaire.* 
But use is averse from fluctuation ; and the name 
Zembc^re (whether miswritten for, or a dialectic 
variation of, Zambeze, we cannot say), being first 
corrupted into Zembere and Zambre, finally pre- 
vailed.! 

It must, however, be observed, that the leading and 
original authorities, such as De Enciso, De Barros, 
Do Couto, Pigafetta, and Dos Santos, describe the 
lake without ever naming it. It was from geographical 
compilers and theoretical writers alone that it ob- 

* Marmol, Descripcion de Africa, vol. iii. fol. 38. 

f The letters r and z are continually interchanged in the cog- 
nate tongues of Southern Africa. Thus we find kazi or kari, a 
female ; pizi or piri, a wolf ; buzi or buri, a sheep, &c. &c. 
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tained its title of Lake Zambre. Dos Santos was 
the first who wrote Zambdze correctly, informing us, 
at the same time, that the river takes that name 
because, “ on issuing from the Great Lake, it passes 
through a town or people so called.” * Here it is 
evident, that, through ignorance of the sources of the 
river, two different rivers, the Old and New Zambeze, 
are confounded ; that the stream was supposed to 
flow from the lake through the country of the Moviza 
or M’biza, and to take its name from them. This 
explanation, erroneous as it is, shows the general 
belief in the connection between the river and the 
lake. Dos Santos himself believed in it ; yet, by 
writing Zambeze instead of Zembere, he veiled their 
historical connection from the vulgar eye. The rela- 
tionship of the river Zambeze to the Lake Zambre, 
which identifies the latter with Nyassa, ceased to be 
apparent. And here it may be observed, that the lan- 
guage to which the name Zambre belongs, admits few 
double and no triple consonants, and almost invariably 
accentuates the penultimate syllable. Names violating 
these rules, therefore, such as Z&mbere and Zambre, 
cannot belong to that nor any cognate language. The 
name Ambn'z, in Congo, we know to be the European 
corruption of Mbirige. The Yambre or Umbre, named 
by Labat as a branch of the Zaire flowing directly 
from the lake, is not mentioned by De Barros, nor 
Lopez, nor Cavazzi ; so that it may be easily recog- 
nised as the coinage of the missionaries in Congo, 

* Historia de Ethiopia Oriental, 1609, ii. fol. 44. 
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who formed the singular Uambre from the supposed 
plural Zambre. 

When De Barros described the Great Lake, with its 
three outflowing rivers, he added the express warn- 
ing, that it is not to be confounded with the Barcena 
(Bahr Tsana), or Abyssinian lake. This warning, 
however, availed little ; the forbidden confusion took 
place immediately, and in maps the Barcena figured 
generally as the southern lake. But, in the mean 
time, Lake Dembea (which is, in truth, the same as 
the Bahr Tsana) kept its own place. The Abyssinian 
lake, having two names, split into two ; the real 
lake, Dembea, staid at or above the equator; the 
shadow, Barcena, went 12° further south, and the 
Abyssinian origin of its name was probably soon lost 
sight of. When a sensible writer, therefore, such as 
Dos Santos, who knew Lake Dembea, speaks also, in 
the language of his day, of the southern lake Barcena, 
we have no right to accuse him of grossly misplacing 
the Abyssinian lake ; his error is not one of miscon- 
ception, but rather of the abuse of names. Examples 
of errors quite as gross may easily be found in the 
current geography of the present day. Learned 
volumes have been written on the geography of 
Northern Africa, money expended, great reputations 
achieved, and what is the result ? After all, wg are now 
giving the name of a Mauritanian river, the Nigir, to 
a river of Negroland flowing to the bight of Benin. 

The testimony of Lopez, who spent some years in 
Congo, is clear and distinct : — “In all this country 
there is but the one lake , and that lies at the confines 
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of Angola and Monomotapa.”* To this plain state- 
ment of Lopez, Pigafetta adds a commentary, which 
clouds and contradicts it. He maintains that there 
are in reality two lakes. “ From the first lake,” he 
says, “ which lies in lat. 12° S., the Nile in reality 
takes its rise.” This lake, being peopled with the 
Cafates, is of course to some extent Abyssinian in 
his conception. He thus proceeds: — “From this 
lake the Nile runs due N. 400 miles, and enters into 
a second and much larger lake, 220 miles over, and 
which the natives call a sea. This is under the 
equator. Of this second lake unequivocal information 
is obtained from the Anzichi, near Congo, who trade 
thither,” &c. Now, that the lake described by the 
Anzichi (Anziko) was different from that heard of in 
Angola, was clearly Pigafetta’s own assumption, and 
no part of his substantive information. In the dis- 
torted geography of his day, the Anziko, occupying 
the hilly country on the Zaire, opposite to Sundi, 
were generally described as reaching from the Zaire 
to Nubia. The geography of the Zaire founded on 
missionary narratives was so exaggerated, that 
Monsol, the capital of the Anziko or of Makoko, was 
placed even by D’Anville at least 700 miles from 
its true place. Labouring under this misconcep- 
tion, Pigafetta sets the lake due E. of the Anziko, 
or under the equator. But to understand the source 
and nature of his error, we have only to compare him 
with Dapper, who derived his information from the 

* Relatione del Reame di Congo, 1591, p. 79. 
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same quarter. “ East of Makoko,” says this writer, 
“ and somewhat to the S., is the kingdom of Mone- 
muge. . . . On the borders of Pombo (the interjacent 
country), as the Blacks tell the Portuguese, is a lake 
which they call a sea, with numerous islands,” 
&c.* Thus it appears that the lake of the Anziko 
is the sea (Nyassa) W. of Moenemoezi, the only lake, 
according to Lopez, known in those countries. 
Doubtless Pigafctta had some sly motive for finding 
a lake under the equator, and sagaciously conjecturing 
that Prete Gianni was not far off. A few years later, 
the Jesuit Nicolas Godinho stated distinctly that from 
the shore of Lake Dembea both celestial poles might 
be seen at once, the south pole being rather the more 
elevated, which is equivalent to saying, that some 
spot near that lake is under, or a little south of, the 
equator, f He does not name his authority for this 
observation, the merit of which, however, is claimed, 
we think, by Fr. Ant. Fernandez, in a letter from 
Dembea in 1607. It is well to reflect on the injury 
done, to the cause of truth and knowledge, by such 
egregious errors published under the sanction of the 
Vatican ; and on the obloquy which probably awaited 
the individual who should have dared to express a 
doubt of their correctness ! 

Respecting the magnitude of the lake, De Barros 
states, on the authority of natives, that it is 100 

* Dapper, Africa, Amst. 1676, pp. 219, 220. and 285. Pombo, 
here taken for a region subject to Makoko, means simply the route 
through the interior. 

I Nic. Godinhus, De Abassinorum Rebus, 1615, p. 69. 
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leagues long. Some years later a few particulars 
were furnished by Luigi Mariano, a missionary in 
Monomotapa. His account is as follows : — “ The 
lake is ninety-seven days distant from Tete. Maravi 
is a very populous town on the shores of the lake, 
between its shores and the Zainbdze. Then follow 
two of the principal kings: one is Massi, who is 
fifteen days distant from Maravi ; the other, five 
days further, is called Rouenga. The people of Rou- 
enga have no knowledge of the other end of the 
lake, to such a length does it extend. It is four or 
five leagues wide, and in some places cannot be seen 
across. It is covered with islands,” &c., &c.* The 
Maravi or king here indicated on the south-western 
shore of the lake, appears to have been in the Man- 
guro country, and may, perhaps, have been a prede- 
cessor of the chief whom Mohammed ben Ahmed 
styles the Sultan of Nyassa. Fifteen days further N. 
was Massi, a name which, like many in the neighbour- 
hood of the lake, is now found further W. Five 
days from Massi, or twenty from Maravi, was the 
king called Rouenga. Here evidently began the 
Mucaranga, the territory of Uranga, and Moenemo^zi. 
The north end of the lake lay beyond the limits of 
certain knowledge. 

Our recent testimonies are still more plain and 
positive. The Nhanja Grande, i. e. Great Sea (Nhanja is 
the Portuguese inode of writing Nyanja or nanja, the 
eastern form of N’yassa), or Nhanja ya Matope, the 

• Lettere Annue, 1627, p. 334. 
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Lake of the Fens, was at first supposed by Lacerda to 
be connected with the river Shire ; but the information 
given him by the Musocuma, who dwell on its shores, 
enabled him to trace it northward as far at least as the 
ninth parallel ; and when Captain Gamitto, who ac- 
companied the Portuguese expedition of 1831 to the 
Cazembe, tells us that the Nhanja Grande runs into 
the ocean at Zanzibar, he only repeats the opinion of 
the Sawdhili, that the Lufiji flows from the lake 
through Moencmoezi. Thus the continuity of the 
lake on the western side is established beyond a 
doubt. But, on the east, the shore of the lake is 
traced continuously, in the map of Mohammed ben 
Nassiir, throughout Moencmoezi, from Msar&ra in the 
north to beyond Uranga in the south. Khaim's ben 
Othmdn was well acquainted with the Wanyassa, 
from the Mucaranga southwards. He knew but the 
one lake. Nasib the Miao, who had been on the 
shores of Nyassa among the Mucamango, knew the 
Mucaranga also as Wanyassa, and spontaneously 
stated that they were the same as the Moenemoezi. 
He had also heard of the Cazembe. According to 
him, the width of the lake is a three days’ voyage in a 
canoe, the nights being spent on islands ; a statement 
agreeing with that of Pereira, and confirmed by Ben 
Nassur’s map in two points. The length of the lake, 
he said, was a two months’ voyage in a canoe, or one 
month’s in an English ship. 

When the foregoing statements are viewed in con- 
junction with the routes from the eastern coasts to 
the interior and through the country of the Cazembe, 
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it will be evident that there is a lake, and, as Lopez 
declared, only one lake, in these countries. On the 
western side the natives talk of the Nhanja, that is, 
in the singular number, the Sea. On the eastern 
side they speak of Nyassa, or, on the coast, of Ziwa, 
i. e. the Lake. Surely if the roads to Ido and 
Moenemodzi led to two different lakes, an unequivocal 
proof of the fact would be found in the use of the 
plural Waziwa. Yet Dr. Krapf is represented as 
saying that the natives distinguish between Nyassa 
to the south and the lake of Moenemodzi. If he met 
with particulars tending to precision, why has he sup- 
pressed them ? The following passage from his journal 
contains perhaps the evidence alluded to: — “Some 
natives say that it (the Lufiji) rises in Uniamezi ; 
others state that its source is in the Lake Nyassa.” 
But these statements are not incompatible; the 
variance which Dr. Krapf thinks he sees between 
them is really but the discord of his own mind. His 
inaptitude in this matter arises wholly from a 
reluctance to learn. The natives told him of the 
great lake or river, “ for I never could make out, ” 
he observes, “ from the native reports, whether it is 
a lake or a river.” And surely that circumstance is 
a proof of its extraordinary elongation. But Dr. 
Krapf, in his ingenuous moments, when not thinking 
of obliquely controverting a geographical essay which 
certainly had no tendency to obstruct his researches, 
willingly falls back on the theory of “a great lake 
whence the Chadda and Zaire and Kilimani 
(Zambeze) do flow,” or, in other words, he adopts the 
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theory of a single lake when clothed in its antique 
absurdity.* The natives told him, also, that “the 
great lake or river increases and decreases like the 
great sea; meaning thereby, undoubtedly,” he re- 
marks, with much simplicity, “that the river is 
subject to the laws of ebb and flood, occasioned either 
by the pressure of the sea or from the melting of 
snow.” How much more natural would be the 
supposition that the natives meant to speak merely of 
the rising and falling of the waves ! It is remarkable 
that Lacerda also seems to have been at a loss to 
decide whether the great waters on the east of his 
route, were those of a lake or of a river. He was 
disposed to consider the Murisuro (waters) which 
flow by the Cazembe’s town, as the upper course of 
the Shire, which enters the Zamb^ze nearly opposite 
to Sena. The long and narrow lake in question 
seems to mark a great fracture in the earth, parallel 
to the valley of the Lulua, the eastern side having 
risen while the western collapsed. Another similar 
fracture, on a smaller scale, extends from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mornbas, in the same direction, 100 or 200 
miles into the interior. The river Adi flows for 
some distance at the foot of the bank or ridge thus 
formed, and, were its egress north-eastwards barred, 
would immediately form an elongated lake like 
Nyassa and parallel to it. 

When Khaims, the intelligent Sawahili above re- 
ferred to, was in London in 1834, he described in 


* Missionary Intelligencer, vol. iii. p. 88. 1852. 
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favourable terms the country of Usambdra on the 
Pangdni, observing that Kazita fa district of that 
country, near the river apparently) 'was the most 
populous part of Africa within his knowledge, and 
that the capital, Vtiga, was three times as large as the 
town of Zanzibar. On this information the Pangdni 
was pointed out in the Edinburgh Review (July, 
1837) as particularly meriting the attention of voy- 
agers and enquirers on the eastern coast of Africa. 
He spoke also of Kilima Njdro as one of the highest 
mountains of Eastern Africa and famous for its 
carnelian or agate pebbles — particulars which were 
brought into view in the Memoir on the Geography 
of N’yassi in 1845. The hint respecting the Pangdni 
was taken by the Rev. Dr. Krapf, who visited 
Usambdra in July, 1848, and the account of Kilima 
Njdro was in most respects confirmed by the Rev. J. 
Rebmann, who travelled thither a little earlier the 
same year. It remains for us to discuss these and 
the subsequent journeys of the same gentlemen to the 
W. and N.W. and their geographical results. We 
shall take their narratives not in chronological but 
geographical order, proceeding from S. to N. and 
beginning with Usambdra. 

On the 12th July, 1848, Dr. Krapf set sail from 
Mombas, and, landing in the Bay of Mtongue, not far 
off, commenced his march to Lungtima, in Udigo, or 
the country of the Wadigo.* These people occupy 
the maritime districts near Mombas. The fertile soil 

* Missionary Intelligencer, vol. i. p. 38., 1850. 
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of their beautiful park-like country, about forty miles 
in extent, has invited them to agricultural pursuits. 
They cultivate much tobacco, though not sufficient 
for their own consumption. The next day’s journey 
passed through a large market of agricultural produce, 
and, ascending the plain of Shimba, which commands a 
wide and enchanting view, terminated at the village 
of Ku&le. On the third day the path descended 
towards the interior to the borders of a low level 
plain, extending westwards, Dr. Krapf supposes, to 
the heart of the continent. This plain is a waste 
roamed over by the Wakuavi. The two following 
nights were spent in the desert, round fires fed with 
logs of ebony. Jombo or Wassin Peak was now seen 
in the S. E., and a path in that direction was followed 
for two days, the forest growing thicker and the 
grass more rank as the humid climate of the southern 
hill-country was approached. "Wild animals now 
grew numerous, the giraffe on the open plain, the 
rhinoceros in the thicket, and the elephant in the 
sedge and long grass. The eighth day’s march 
terminated at the village of Gonja, on the fine river 
Umba, not far S. from Jombo. The country was 
here well cultivated, the chief crops being maize, rice, 
and manidca. The evening after leaving Gonja, Dr. 
Krapf was entertained in a spacious cottage, where 
his repast was served on porcelain, with knives of 
Zanzibar manufacture. The route went beyond this, 
through a populous country with some very large 
villages, and crossed the lively river Emgambo ; and, 
on the 24th July (fifteenth day from Mombas, and 
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twelfth day’s march), Dr. Krapf reached Nugniri, a 
village governed by a daughter of the king of Usam- 
bara, on whose territory he had now entered. This 
town appears to be situate about thirty miles from the 
coast, nearly in lat 5° S., not at a great elevation, but 
yet sufficiently near the mountains to enjoy a cool 
invigorating air. From Nugniri Dr. Krapf turned 
W. by S. towards the mountains, on his way to the 
residence of King Kmdri. For seven days he crossed 
a succession of steep narrow ridges, the sides of which 
were clothed with superb forests. The villages were 
all on the heights ; the valleys, wildly luxuriant, were 
deserted because insecure. The first day the road 
went round Pambire, about 2500 feet high ; the day 
following it ascended Makueri, 3000 feet high ; then 
came Handei, 3500 feet in height. But these estimates 
of elevation, calculated merely from the author’s 
fatigue, must not be understood literally. From the 
last-named mountain, the descent was into the pro- 
found valley of Kerenge, in which the river Engerea, 
deep and silent, flowed towards the S. S. W. On the 
6th August (the seventh day’s march from Nugniri) 
Dr. Krapf reached Yuga (or, as he writes it, Fuga), 
the capital of the kingdom. It happened, however, to 
be one of the four towns in Usambdra from which 
strangers were at that time strictly excluded by some 
freak of superstition ; he therefore proceeded to Sdla, 
the residence of the king, a day’s journey to the N. W., 
and called also Mtoni, owing to the fine river (Mto) 
running through it south-eastwards. The missionary 
was received civilly by the king, and, after a few days’ 
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rest, set out on his return to the coast by a road 
passing to the N. of that already travelled ; and, 
although lamed by an accident and unable to make 
long journeys, he reached Pangani on the sea-side in 
eight days, crossing the Emgarnbo not far from 
Nugniri on the fifth. 

Now comes the important task of ascertaining 
I)r. Krapf’s rate of travelling, so that we may be able 
to fix approximately the positions of the places oc- 
curring in his route. When Mr. Rebmann’s map, 
% containing the route in question, was set before 
Mohammed ben Khaim's, a very intelligent Saw&hili, 
educated in England, formerly commanding one of 
the Sultan Seid S’aid’s ships, but now secretary and 
interpreter to his highness, he immediately remarked, 
and the remark was not unexpected, that the course 
of the Pangiini towards the coast is from N. W. by 
W., and not from S.W. by W., as there represented. 
But the excessive prolongation of the route, and 
another error, which shall be presently pointed out, 
made it necessary to carry the river southwards. 
Fortunately a considerable portion of the route goes 
along, and at no great distance from, the coast, and so 
affords an opportunity of determining the rate of 
march with tolerable exactness. Dr. Krapf sometimes 
speaks of 20 or 25 miles as a moderate day’s march. 
Yet, on the eighth day of his march from Mombas, 
we find him at Gonja, only 50 statute miles from his 
starting point. At Nugniri, after twelve days’ march, 
he had gone 100 miles. From a point on the Em- 
gambo, near Nugniri, it took him rather more than 
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two days to reach the coast on his return from Vuga ; 
so that, from Mombas to Pangani, a distance of 90 
geographical or 104 statute miles, he marched at least 
fourteen days ; and, consequently, the projected 
length of his day’s march is but miles. But to 
this calculation it will probably be objected, that the 
route was very circuitous. To be sure it was. 
Every route in a wild country overgrown with wood 
and thicket must be circuitous. The thorn bush 
lengthens the path as much as the steep mountain ; 
and therefore Mr. Rebmann’s map, which curtails 
little or nothing on the score of projection, departs 
widely from the truth. But waiving these rigorous 
considerations, let us trace Dr. Krapf’s circuitous 
route as closely as we can, and let us add to its 
measured length one-sixth for windings not traceable, 
and thus we find for the fourteen days’ march 175 
statute miles, or 12£ miles a day. Now, when the 
route to Vuga is laid down according to this ascer- 
tained rate, that place will be found to stand 30 
miles at least N. E. of the position assigned to it by 
Mr. Rebmann. But the road to Vuga passed over 
several steep ridges, and presented such inequalities 
of ground as must materially increase the travelled 
distance in relation to the true projected distance; 
for among mountains the former may easily be three 
or four times the latter ; and, therefore, it is probable 
that the capital of Usambara is still 25 miles nearer 
to the coast than it appears in our map. 

Dr. Krapf expressly states that the Pang&ni river is 
called in its upper course the Luffu (Ruvu) ; and 
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there are not a few incautious readers who will feel 
themselves bound to accept this as a fact ascertained 
by one who had ample opportunity of doing so. 
Yet that express statement conveys really but an 
opinion, and that totally incorrect. “ The Luffu or 
JRuffii,” he says, “is the continuation of the river 
Lomi or Lumi, which Mr. Rebmann crossed on his 
way to Jagga, and concerning which he was told that 
it formed a branch of the river Ozi; but I rather 
think it rises in the mountains of Ukambani, re- 
ceives contributions from the mountains of Jagga, 
runs through the ■wilderness of the Masai tribes, 
passes the south of U samba ra, where it receives other 
contributions, and is called Luffu, and at last runs 
under the name of Pang&ni into the Indian Sea.” 
Such is Dr. Ivrapf’s conjecture, which we are fully as 
well entitled to reject as he was to slight Mr. Reb- 
mann’s information. We know, on unquestionable evi- 
dence, that the mouth of the Ruvu is in lat. 6° 15' S. 
50 nautical miles S. of the Pangdni, within half a mile 
of the village of Kingani (t. e. the bar, or the place at 
the bar). When Dr. Ivrapf, standing on the hill at 
Sdla, looked down with admiration on the valley of the 
Luffu, he enjoyed a pleasing misconception ; for the 
river which he had in mind was 100 miles off. But 
this mistake has begotten others ; for when he says 
that the commercial route from Mocncmoczi descends 
by the valley of the Pangdni, he means to speak of the 
Ruvu ; and so the editor of his narrative, when, inad- 
vertently changing the terms, he informs us that an 
habitual intercourse subsists between Moenemoezi 
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and Usambara, makes a statement which has no 
foundation. It is unaccountable how Dr. Krapf, ac- 
quainted as he is with the Sawdhili language, should 
have failed to perceive that Pung&ni is a merely 
local name, not that of the river properly, but of its 
mouth.* 

Since it appears that Dr. Krapf, who evidently does 
not want for energy, could travel through the wilds 
to Usambara only at the rate of 1 2£ miles a day, how 
can we believe that Mr. Rebmann marched to Kilima 
Njaro, 300 miles, in thirteen, ten, nine, aye, or even in 
eight, days. The difficulty of such a feat lies not 
merely in the want of good roads, or of any road at 
all, and the frequent occurrence of thorn bush, which 
must be avoided, but also in the African retinue, 
some bearing burdens, and all unused to a pace ex- 
ceeding 1^ mile an hour, and habitually considering 
a march of 8 miles as a good day’s work. The 
march of these Africans has been aptly compared by 
an experienced observer to the slow, irregular wander- 
ing of cattle as they browse through a thicket. “ My 
dear fellow-labourer, the Rev. J. Rebmann, visited the 
interior to a distance of about 300 miles N.W. of 
Rabbai.” These are the words of Dr. Krapf. Mr. 
Rebmann himself reduces the route in question in his 
map to 200 miles ; but even this estimate of the dis- 
tance will be found on examination to be excessive. 
On his first journey to Kilima Njaro, Mr. Rebmann 

* P-anga-ni, t. e. (the place) at the gap or cleft. The mouth of 
the river is situate between two cliffs, one of which fell partly some 
twcnly years ago and crushed a village at its base. 
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started from Rdbe mpia the 27th of April, 1848. 
He directed his course to Kadiaro (probably Kajdro, 
the diminutive of Njdro), a mountain or hill, three or 
four days’ journey to the W. He then turned N. W. 
towards Bura, a ridge extending N. and S., about 70 
miles W. of Mombas. In this part of the journey 
rapid advance was out of the question. The traveller 
complains of the fatigue endured, “ in consequence,” 
he says, “ of my guide missing the way, which, how- 
ever, itself scarcely deserved its natne, being buried 
in a thick and thorny jungle.” And again he tells 
us, “ I myself was so much vexed by the multitude 
of thorns bidding me to stoop as I went, times with- 
out number, that I resolved not only, on my return, 
to take a different route, but if possible no more to 
pass that way at all.” At length the beaten road, or 
rather the narrow path, from Mombas was hit upon, 
and the Bura mountain ascended on the eighth day. 
Another day was consumed in descending the moun- 
tain to the river Gnaro in the plain. Here, again, 
Mr. Rebmann found obstructions ; no beaten path, 
and, in the absence of thorn bushes, a kind of strong 
grass full of burs, which wounded the feet dreadfully. 
Two days over this desert brought him to the river 
Lomi, about twelve feet wide, one foot deep, and 
running southwards. Towards the close of another 
day, the river Gona was crossed, flowing rapidly in 
the same direction, thirty feet wide and three deep. 
Here the country became hilly and the thicket dense ; 
so that it took some hours on the thirteenth day to 
march G miles to the village, which Mr. Rebmann 
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names, from the country, Kilima (that is, the hill). 
From Kilima Mr. Itebmann returned to the coast in 
eight or nine days ; and, on a second journey to that 
place in November of the same year, performed the 
whole distance in eight days, reaching Bura in five. 
According to our Sawdhili authorities, Chaga, as the 
hill country, Kilima, is more commonly called, may 
be reached in seven days, though the ordinary time 
for native traders going to Kilima Njdro, one or two 
days further, is twelve days. With these data before 
us, and at the same time unwilling to deal rigorously 
with Mr. Rebmann’s map, we reduce his 200 miles 
(the distance of Kilima from Mombas) to 133, and 
thus fix that point in long. 37° 49' E., lat. 3° 42' S., 
though we feel a strong persuasion that this will 
prove to be at least 20 miles too far west. 

Mr. Rebmann, on his second journey to Kilima 
(Nov. 1848), went beyond that place to Majame, 
which country he visited again in the following 
April.* The distance of Majame from Kilima lie 
estimates at a day and a half, but it took him on both 
occasions two days. Such, however, was the diffi- 
culty of the ground, the path going along the base 
of Kilima Njdro, across numerous water courses, and 
the traveller being obliged on the second occasion 
to trudge shoeless through the mire, that 25 miles, 
which we are willing to allow for the distance be- 
tween those places, will probably exceed the truth. 
Adding this last distance, therefore, to that previously 

* Missionary Intelligencer, vol. i. pp. 272. 307., 1851. 
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calculated, we shall have 158, or, in round numbers, 
160, statute miles, as the furthest limit of Mr. 
Kebinann’s travels westward from Mombas. Towards 
the S. and S. W., from the same point, Pangdni and 
Vuga are respectively distant 105 and 145 miles; 
Dr. Krapf, therefore, made but a loose calculation 
when he boasted that the missionary station, near 
Mombas, had laid open the country to a distance of 
300 miles to the S. and W. 

The countries thus explored to the S. and W. arc 
new to geography and highly interesting. The 
Pangdni river is said to be navigable for a few days 
up to the falls : above which the stream widens, and 
there is a large arid populous island named Ivisiingo 
(more probably Ivisonga), which Dr. Krapf states, we 
think erroneously, to have been once occupied by 
the Portuguese. The mountainous country of Usam- 
bara, on the northern side of the river, is well wooded 
and watered, extremely fertile, and apparently sa- 
lubrious. Of the industry and social progress of its 
inhabitants and the rumoured populousness of some 
portions of it, we have as yet no authentic particulars. 
Westwards from Mombas, the country rises gradually, 
forming a ridge or bank, the summit of which, distant 
40 or 50 miles, attains an elevation, as we con- 
jecture, of GOO feet. On this eminence are scattered 
a few hills, as Ivadiaro, Maungu, &c., and, further on, 
where the ground begins to incline westwards, a 
succession of narrow ridges running N. and S., viz. 
Ndara, Mboldlu, and Bura, the last 70 miles from 
Mombas. These heights are generally peopled on the 
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summits, but the small communities occupying them, 
severed and insecure, are in a low social condition. 
Bananas and sugar-cane are among the native pro- 
ductions of these mountains, to which Mr. Rebmann 
assigns, generally, a height of from 4000 to 6000 feet, 
probably the double of the truth. The rivulets from 
these ridges are collected by the Gnaro, which is said 
to run to the sea at Wassin, but this appears doubtful. 
Beyond the Gnaro the wide and desert plain visibly 
sinks towards the west. On the east it is bounded by 
the hilly tract which runs parallel to, and at a little 
distance from, the sea-shore. South are Pare, Ugono, 
and other insulated mountain groups, backed by the 
heights of Usambara. On the north are similar scat- 
tered groups, all rising abruptly from the common 
level. Bura and its immediate neighbours are asso- 
ciated under the name of the Teita mountains. On 
the western side of the plain, about 30 miles from the 
Gnaro, flows the Lomi, and a dozen miles further on 
the Gona, which probably unite, and run, according 
to Dr. Krapf’s theory (which is not founded, be it 
observed, on any positive testimony), into the Pangani 
or the Ruvu ; but in the middle of the great plain, 
20 miles south of the path here described, Lake Ibe 
extends from east to west, at the foot of some insulated 
mountains, and may possibly absorb one or both of 
the rivers above mentioned. 

West of the Gona begins Kilima, that is, “the 
Hill,” a tract known on the coast by the name of 
Ch&ga ; and a few miles further on, the ground rising 
constantly, stands Kilima Njdro, the highest moun- 
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tain known to the Sawdhili in this quarter. The 
meaning of the name Ivilima Njdro or Mount Njdro, 
if it have any meaning, is unknown to the Sawdhili. 
Any one at all acquainted with the Sawdhili and 
other Zingian languages will perceive that njdro, in 
this expression, is a proper name, unaffected by any 
sign of concord or dependence. To be analysed, it 
must be first corrupted. This has been done by 
Mr. Rebmann, who converts Kiliina Njdro into Ki- 
lima dja-aro, which he tells us signifies, “ Mountain 
of Greatness.” This etymology, which is not, we 
believe, adopted by Dr. Krapf, is wholly inadmissible 
for the following reasons : 1st. It is mere nonsense ; 
and language, being the immediate offspring of man’s 
intellectual constitution, is founded on broad princi- 
ples of common sense, which we may naturally expect 
to find in their primaeval strength in the speech of 
uncultivated tribes. Bura is called by its inhabitants 
Ivilima lvibdmu, or Great Hill, not Hill of Great- 
ness — a natural and unaffected expression, and one 
which, we dare say, their neighbours in the west 
find quite within the resources of their language. 
2ndly. Ivilima has not the sense which Mr. Rebmann 
ascribes to it. M’lima (in the interior more generally 
M’rima), signifies a mountain, while Kilima (or 
Kirima) is the diminutive and particular, individual, 
or special form ; and, in the latter character, may be 
joined, like the French mont, with a proper name, as 
in Kilima Njdro ; but when not so joined, it signifies 
not a mountain, but a hill, hillock, or rising ground 
of the humblest description. 3rdly. We cannot find, 
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in any vocabulary of a Zingian language, the word 
aro, greatness : but if this objection be waived, still 
the expression dja-aro involves a mistake most im- 
portant in its consequences. The missionaries at 
Rdbe mpia, in framing a system of writing Sawdhili, 
have never deigned to study the system adopted by 
the Sawdhili themselves (in Arabic characters) ; nor 
have they given much attention to the sounds of an 
alphabet differing in some respects widely from the 
German. Hence, they habitually confound three dis- 
tinct sounds, cha, ja or dja, and dya, the last soft 
and liquid, and in the mouth of the vulgar or to the 
ear of a stranger hardly distinguishable from ya. For 
the first of these, the Sawdhili use in writing a sepa- 
rate character (the Ghief of the Turks with a different 
function) ; the other two are written with the Arabic 
jim. Now the Sawdhili diminutives, and all nouns 
beginning ’ with ki, require to be followed by the 
particle cha, not dja, so that the expression Kilima 
dja-aro ought to be written, as pronounced, Kilima 
cha aro, which is obviously very different from Kilima 
Njdro.* 

The natives of Kilima or Kirima, at the foot of 
Kilima Njdro, call themselves Wakirima, that is, hill- 
people, not mountaineers. Mr. Rebmann says, “ the 

* Dr. Krapf, in his Grammar, confounds not only j with ch, and 
with another sound very soft and liquid, but also v with to. His 
juo, a book, ought to be cliuo ; his witu, things, ought to be vitu. 
But, still worse, he writes fania, to do, for fanja (with the softy). 
This omission of a radical letter is a serious corruption. The Sawa- 
hili, dropping the paragogic sound, write faja. Their cm fanja, to 
make or do, becomes, in the cognate tongues, cuvanga, cubanca, &c. 
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Wakiriina, — as the Jaggas call themselves, are 
ignorant of the name Wajagga, by which they are 
called by the Suahelis.” * The name Wajagga is 
used for want of a better or for want of thought, just 
as Mr. Rebmann uses constantly the name Jaggas, a 
license calculated to give rise to serious miscon- 
ceptions. There is reason to suspect that the geo- 
graphers of the lGth and 17th centuries, who assumed 
that the Jagas of Angola had come originally from 
Moenemoezi, were led to adopt that opinion by the 
occurrence of a similar name on the eastern coast. 
But the fact is, that the district of Kilima is called by 
the Sawahili, not Jaga, but Clniga (T’yaga), as we have 
seen it written, and have often heard it pronounced 
by a well-informed Sawahili, who yet never used the 
term Wachdga. The prominent character of the hill- 
country called Cli&ga, in the view of a Sawahili, is, 
that, being naturally strong and inhabited by warlike 
tribes, it forms an impregnable barrier agaiust the 
Galla. It seems not unlikely, therefore, that the 
country takes its name of Clniga from the dense 
thorny thickets which actually surround it, and with 


* The sense and derivation of the word Sawahili, though con- 
tested in certain quarters (the missionaries obstinately write Sua- 
htili) are not in the least doubtful. The Arabic word sahil, the 
shore or sea-coast, makes in the plural sawahil, whence is formed 
the adjective sawahili, of or belonging to the coasts. But the 
Mohammedan natives of the eastern coasts of Africa, who are com- 
prehended under the name of Sawahili, do not pronounce the hard 
h of the Arabs ; the vowels therefore between which it stands in 
their name, unite to form a diphthong, like the Italian ai, or the 
English i in wile ; and Sawahili is pronounced Sawlli. 
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which the natives fortify their villages. It is 
probably the same word which Dr. Krapf writes 
Tsakka, and explains as meaning “ a forest obstructed 
by acacia, euphorbia, and other trees, the branches of 
which block up the roads, and miserably destroy the 
traveller’s clothing, who often must, in a creeping way, 
force his way through the thicket.” 

It is now time to consider the discovery on which 
Mr. Rebmann particularly prides himself, namely, that 
of perpetual snow. He expected on setting out to 
find Kiliina Njdro grand and elevated, but he had 
evidently heard nothing of its snows. Arrived at the 
western side of the Teita mountains, he ascended a 
height to get a view of Kiliina Njtlro, but without suc- 
cess. He reckoned that he was, at that time, five days 
(subsequent experience proved him to be four days) 
distant from that mountain, which is in fact visible 
over Bura from Maiingu, a hill three or four days 
from R&be mpia. Various and inconsistent reasons 
have been assigned for this failure, but the only true 
explanation of it is contained in Mr. Rebmann’s 
confession that he is very short-sighted. He was 
unable to perceive, with the aid of a small telescope, 
Lake Ibe, three days distant in the south, which his 
followers could discern with the naked eye ; nor could 
he see even the rhinoceroses in his path. Yet when 
two days from Kilima, or perhaps 30 miles in a 
straight line, he began to descry the great mountain, 
which, as we have observed, is ordinarily visible from 
three times that distance. “ The mountains,” he 
says, “ of Jagga gradually rose more distinctly to our 
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sight. At about ten o’clock, I observed something 
remarkably white on the top of a high mountain, and 
first supposed that it was a very white cloud, in 
which supposition my guide also confirmed me.” 
This very indistinct perception of “ something white ” 
grew rapidly in the imagination, and Mr. Rebmann 
adds these words : “ The most delightful recognition 
took place in my mind, of an old well-known Euro- 
pean guest called snow.” Here it is obvious that 
the discovery of snow rests much more on “a de- 
lightful mental recognition,” than on the evidence 
of the senses. When Mr. Rebmann endeavoured 
to explain his discovery to his comparatively sharp- 
sighted attendants, they seemed unwilling “ to trust 
his words at once.” But in his mind the wish was 
father to the thought, the “ delightful recognition ” 
developed with amazing rapidity, and in a few 
minutes the cloudy object, or “ something white,” 
became a “ beautiful snow mountain, so near to the 
equator.” But this is not all ; having again narrowly 
escaped the encounter of some rhinoceroses, to which 
his near-sightedness exposed him, Mr. Rebmann 
turned to contemplate the grand scene around him ; 
the Teita mountains to the east, the Ugono 
mountains south-west, and others to the north, rose 
to a height of from 4000 to 6000 feet, while on the 
west stood the lofty Kilima Njtiro, “ covered with 
eternal snow.” Thus, in an incredibly short time, 
the “ something white,” was invested by fancy with 
the attribute of eternity ; and the object of “ the most 
delightful recognition” was deemed perpetual. 
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Here then is a great discovery, not as yet, however, 
supported and completed with circumstantial details. 
When close to the village of Kilima, Mr. Rebmann 
again exclaims: “On its (the river Gona’s) banks, 
round about, eternal summer exhibited the most 
luxuriant vegetation ; and lifting up my eyes, I 
viewed eternal winter, apparently so near as if to be 
reached by a few hours’ walk, but in fact at a dis- 
tance of about a day’s journey.” This view of 
“ eternal winter ” is probably only a dash of rhetoric, 
and not intended as an expression of ocular testi- 
mony, but if we take it for the latter, then it must 
mean that Kilima Njaro was visible from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the village, about a day’s journey 
distant to the west, in which quarter it was last seen. 
For nine days Mr. Rebmann was confined to his 
cottage by the soreness of his feet, which had been 
wounded by thorns — a proof that long and rapid 
marches over these wilds are not to be reckoned on, 
but on his recovery he sallied forth to survey the 
country. He did not return to the spot near the 
village whence he had previously seen the mountain, 
but ascended a summit of 2000 feet in height, and 
thus exclaims : “ What a grand and extensive view 
presented itself to my eyes ! Towards the east I 
could survey the whole length of the Boora moun- 
tains, from south to north, where they border on the 
Galla and Wakamba countries. A little south of the 
Boora the Kadiaro stretched forth its lofty head, and 
at a distance twice as large (about a seven days’ 
journey from Jagga) the Yombo mountain (Jombo), 
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near Wasseen, in the direction of south-east, could 
still well be distinguished.” The mountain thus in- 
dicated, and seen by the short-sighted Mr. Rebmann, 
not only from the height, but also from the borders 
of the village, at a distance (according to his map) 
of nearly 200 miles, is marked in the charts as Was- 
seen Peak, about 2500 feet high.* Our author, 
having scanned the south-western horizon, at length 
turns towards the great mountain, and pronounces 
with much gravity : “ Towards the west I might have 
seen the snow-crowned Kilimanjaro, had it not been, 
as it generally is, enveloped in clouds.” Though he 
remained another week in Chdga, we hear no more 
of the lofty mountain, except some puerile tales, of 
natives killed by the contact of snow, one only es- 
caping by flight, though with the loss of his limbs ! 

Statements such as these, betraying weak powers 
of observation, strong fancy, an eager craving for 
wonders, and childish reasoning, could not fail to 
awaken mistrust by their intrinsic demerits, even if 
there were no testimony opposed to them. But the 
Sawdhili traders, who are very well acquainted with 
Kilima Njdro, know nothing of its snows. Khaims 
ben Othmdn, repeatedly questioned on that point, 
denied firmly the existence of perpetual snow in 
Africa, as far as his knowledge reached, and that was 
a long way ; and as to Kilima Njdro, he affirmed that 

* Capt. Boteler thought it worthy of remark that Wassin Peak 
can be seen distinctly from Pemba, a distance of 40 or 50 miles. 
It is hardly credible then that the same peak should be easily seen 
in the opposite quarter, from a distance of 130 miles. — Owen’s 
Narrative of Voyages, $c., vol. i. p. 428. 
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it was covered with carnelian and other precious 
stones, as he deemed them, but bad no snow. His 
son, Mohammed ben Khaims, the Sultan’s secretary, 
has repeated to us the same statements. Bana 
Kheri, who accompanied Mr. Rebmann, and who is 
described by Dr. Krapf as a man of great natural 
ability and enterprise, who had travelled far and wide 
through the interior, and had seen Kiluna Njdro from 
all points of view, yet knew nothing of the snow : and 
Sir. Rebmann’s guides, one of whom had resided two 
years in Chaga, were all ignorant and even incredu- 
lous of its existence. The missionaries will perhaps 
tell us, that these men were ignorant and benighted 
and fearful of cold, and therefore unacquainted with 
snow. But such assumptions are unworthy of atten- 
tion. These Africans are quite as able to distinguish 
between black and white, hot and cold, solid and fluid, 
and quite as inquisitive about natural objects, as 
Europeans ; and we cannot doubt that if there were 
perpetual snow on their mountains, they would be as 
well acquainted with it as with the rocks and trees 
about them. Khaim's gave us to understand that 
snow is not uncommon in Eastern Africa, though he 
knew of no perpetual snow, and he mentioned the re- 
markable fact that snow falls annually on the Great 
Comoro Island. 

The editor and sincere defender of Mr. Rebrnann’s 
narrative inadvertently contradicts that gentleman 
in these words : “ Still, although Mr. R. had seen the 
mountain, he had never been nearer than within some 
days’ journey of it.” Now the account which was 
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impugned states distinctly that “ eternal winter ” 
was apparently distant only a few hours’, but in reality 
one day’s, journey. The editor proceeds in these words : 
“ He had not been close to it ; he had not stood at 
its base, and beheld it, without the possibility of mis- 
apprehension, rising before him in its grandeur. It 
was felt that, on a point so unexpected and deeply 
interesting, the testimony should be such as to ter- 
minate all doubt. Such conclusive testimony is pre- 
sented to us in the following narrative.” This we 
deny, and shall now proceed to examine the narrative 
in question. 

On the 14th of November, 1848, Mr. Rebmann 
started from Mombas and reached Kilima in eight 
marches, making some delay however on the road.* 
On the 4th January, 1849, he left Kilima on his way 
to Majdme, and went about 6 or 8 miles N. W., 
towards Kilima Njaro, till he reached the northern 
limit of the inhabited land. Here, he says, “ the cold 
at night was as severe as in Europe in November,” 
which he imputes, of course, to the proximity of the 
snow. He also tells us, as a proof of his near approach 
to the mountain and of its magnitude, that he could 
perfectly distinguish it by the light of the moon. The 
following day the road still went several miles in the 
same direction, N. W., and then turned due W. to 
Majame. Thus it appears that., one day W. of Kilima, 
there is no mountain whatever. In this part of his 
route he crossed several valleys 1500 or 2000 feet 


* Missionary Intelligencer, vol. i. p. 327. 
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deep; and yet this estimate must be enormously exag- 
gerated, if we be right in supposing that the route quite 
across a valley of the latter depth cannot be much less 
than 4 miles. In these deep valleys run perennial 
streams, “ supplied,” our author takes care to add, “by 
the plenteous snow stores, covering the head of the 
mountain.” “ I crossed,” says Mr. Rebmann, “on the 
short way from Kilirna to Majdme, one day and a 
half, about twelve rivers, with pretty large volumes of 
water, they being on an average 5 inches deep, and 5 
yards broad. Was ever simplicity so ridiculous? — 
“ eternal snows,” and great valleys, furnishing and 
confining rills 5 inches deep ! To be sure, it was the 
middle of the dry season, as our author reminds us, 
but what signifies that in the presence of his “ eternal 
snows? ” The wonder is that, under a burning sun, the 
rivers were not quite filled from “ the plenteous snow 
stores.” When the ancient Greek philosophers sup- 
posed snow to be piled on the mountains of Ethiopia, 
they had in view the necessity of providing for the 
summer floods of Egypt. Some moderns repeat the 
bare hypothesis of the ancients without their reason- 
ings: they take the husk and throw away the pulp. 
Mr. Rebmann, after adverting again and again to the 
“ eternal snow,” about 6 miles distant, at length ar- 
rived in Majilme, situate S. W. of, and 3 or 4 miles 
from the foot of, the snow mountain. In that place 
he staid from the 6th to the 29th of January. He 
then spent some days in Kilfma, whence he returned 
to the coast in ten days. But neither in the narrative 
of his journey back, nor in that of a second visit to 
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Majdme during April, May, and June (the rainy 
season), does he furnish any further particulars of the 
great mountain or the adjacent country. 

The constant effort of Mr. Rebmann, to prove the 
existence of snow on Kilima Nja.ro by inference from 
phenomena generally insignificant or ill understood, 
naturally gives rise to the presumption that he did not 
actually see snow. In the presence of the perpetual 
snows themselves — of one of the grandest spectacles 
in nature — such inferential proofs would have ap- 
peared as idle and worthless as the flame of a taper 
in the effulgence of noontide. Thus he tells us that 
the cold of night, in January (midsummer), at the 
foot of the mountain, was (owing to the snow, of 
course) as severe as in Europe in November. Now, 
in order to avoid meteorological discussion, we shall 
merely oppose to this the words of I)r. Krapf relative 
to the mountains of Usambdra, 3000 feet high at the 
utmost, and far removed from snow. “ I feel,” he 
observes, “ very cold on this high land, the tem- 
perature of which reminds me of the weather of 
November and the beginning of December in Ger- 
many.” The fact is that both these gentlemen 
measured the temperature, not with a thermometer, 
but by their sensations, which deceived them as they 
passed from the dry warmth of the low plain to the 
comparatively humid and chilly climate of the hills, 
— cooler, perhaps, but still the climate of the banana 
and sugar-cane. Then, again, as to the numerous 
rivulets descending from Kilima Njdro, and which, 
Mr. Rebmann assures us, would be quite dry, of 
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course, in November, but for “ the plenteous snow 
stores," we have only to point to the perennial streams, 
of considerable magnitude, which Dr. Krapf found in 
Usambara and along the coast, springing from 
moderate elevations. In truth, Mr. Rebmann, with 
all his disposition to magnify the “ plenteous snow 
stores,” and their result, does not describe a single 
river comparable, even in the rainy season, in strength 
and volume of water, with the Wandle, which has a 
course of just twelve miles, and a fall of perhaps forty 
feet, from the edge of Banstead Downs to the Thames 
near London. 

Now it is a Very extraordinary circumstance, that, 
excepting the assumption of perpetual snow, obtruded 
on the reader at every opportunity, and the feeble 
inferences to the same effect already alluded to, there 
is nothing whatever tending to establish belief in the 
snows of Ivilima Njaro, in the narrative of this second 
journey, during which Mr. Rebmann is said “ to have 
stood at the base of the snow mountain, and to have 
beheld it, without the possibility of misapprehension, 
rising before him in all its grandeur.” We repeat, 
that in the substantive narrative and text of the 
journal, there is no direct mention whatever of the 
aspect of the mountain and its physical characters. 
In the foot-notes, to be sure, all added to one fragment 
of the journal, there is something more particular. 
But who wrote those notes ? Dr. Krapf we opine ; 
there is internal evidence that they are not Mr. 
Rebmann’s. But let us examine them in detail, 

ii 
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beginning with the description of the mountain. It 
is as follows: — 

“ There are two summits rising to the limit of 
snow out of the common mountain mass. The 
eastern is lower and terminates in several peaks, 
which, during the rainy season, are richly and very 
far down covered with snow ; but in the dry season 
it will sometimes entirely melt away, while at other 
times a few spots will remain. The western summit 
is the proper perpetual snow mountain, which, rising 
considerably above its neighbour, affords also much 
more room for the snow, it being formed like an 
immense dome. It is ten or twelve miles distant 
from the eastern summit, the intervening space pre- 
senting a saddle, which so far as I know, is never 
covered with snow.” 

Is it not utterly incredible that any one standing 
in the majestic presence of a mountain, towering to a 
height of 17,000 or 18,000 feet, or more, immediately 
above him, should totally omit to mention in his 
journal the sublime scene there forced upon his senses ; 
and that in place of vivid impressions, conveyed in 
natural language, and upon the page to which he first 
consigned his thoughts, he should record his “ con- 
clusive testimony, on a point so interesting,” as an 
after-thought, — in a foot-note, — in a style studiously 
cautious, frigid, and affected ? The note just quoted 
is elaborately vague. The author of it wishes to 
imply, but does not distinctly testify, the existence of 
snow. The eastern summit is not the true snow 
mountain ; the western has more room for snow. 
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Writing, or being supposed to write in the dry season, 
he says that the snow descends very far down during 
the rains, but why did he not describe its extent and 
distribution as it lay before his eyes. In Abessinia, 
one standing under a serene sky can look down from 
a height of 6000 or 8000 feet on the clouds, which 
deluge the plains below. In the Himalaya, the rainy 
season is that in which the snow-line retires or ascends 
highest ; nowhere within the tropics do the rain clouds 
of the lower plains approach the region of congelation ; 
but the season of rain is always distinct from that of 
snow. Kilima Nj&ro, however, offers an exception, it 
seems, to the general law, and its “ eternal snows ” 
are shown, on conclusive testimony, to be an anomaly 
in nature. Again, in another note, Mr. Rebmann is 
made to say : — 

“ In the account of my first journey to Jagga, I 
said that the Jaggas had neither a name for snow, 
nor did they know the nature of it. But this was a 
false statement of my guide, who, though he had 
formerly staid in Jagga for two years, yet had never 
asked the inhabitants what they called that white 
substance, covering, to a large extent, the head of 
their mountain. On this second journey, I asked the 
Jaggas themselves, instead of my guide, and learnt 
from them their name for snow, which is kibo. They 
also know well that ‘ kibo ’ is nothing but water, and 
that all their many rivers proceed from the ‘ kibo.’ ” 

Considering the slender, unessential difference 
between the language of the coast, with which we 
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suppose Mr. Rebmann to be acquainted, and that of 
the interior, we cannot understand how that gentle- 
man, who spent a fortnight in Kilima on his first 
visit, could have been deceived by interpreters, or 
why he did not interrogate the natives himself. But 
when we look into Dr. Krapfs vocabularies, we 
find “kibo” set down there as a Kikamba word, 
belonging to the language of the plains explored by 
Dr. Krapf. He gives it as meaning snow, conjointly 
with another expression “ mawia mambua,” which 
undoubtedly signifies hail (literally, rain-stones). But, 
in his journal, “kibo" seems to be the proper name 
of the mountain. It appears to us unquestionable, 
that the Kikamba name “ kibo,” and the note quoted 
above, arc both due to Dr. Krapf, and not to Mr. 
Rebmann. But here is another important note : — 

“ In Bura (Teita) I took a bearing of the Kiliman- 
jaro, which was due N.W.” Mr. Rebmann, on his 
first journey, was unable to descry Kilima Nj&ro from 
Bura ; and if he succeeded on his second trip, it is sin- 
gular that he should disclose that interesting fact only 
by incidental allusion. But the bearing here noted 
squares with the views of Dr. Krapf, as we shall see 
presently, while it is utterly and irreconcilably at 
variance with the map and clear statements of Mr. 
Rebmann, who invariably places the points in question 
E. and W. “ To the W.” he says, “ the lofty Kili- 
manjaro, and in the E. the chains of the Teita 

mountains.” Nor did subsequent experience alter 
his conclusion on this point. “ The map which I 
sent home,” he observes in the Introduction to his 
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Second Narrative, “ together with the account of my 
first journey to Jagga, will make it superfluous to 
write always the various bearings of this second 
journey.” A discrepancy of 45° in the relative bear- 
ings of two conspicuous mountains, implies such 
carelessness and disregard of accuracy as we would 
not willingly impute to any individual; we must 
therefore conclude that the note quoted above was 
written by Dr. Krapf.* 

Thus Mr. Rebmann’s testimony respecting the per- 
petual snows of Kilima Njdro, proves, on close exa- 
mination, to be singularly weak and obscure. He 
believes sincerely in their existence; but we are 
hardly sure that he ever speaks of them as an eye- 
witness, and in this capacity he himself confesses his 
incompetence. He appears to see the line of perpetual 
congelation, but not the well-marked forms beneath 
it. He fixes his eyes on abstractions, and closes them 
against realities. His snow wants the essential attri- 
butes of matter — extension and figure. Of the natural 
and necessary proportions of a rocky pile crowned with 
perpetual snow in equatorial latitudes, he seems to 
have ridiculously inadequate ideas. And will it be 
believed that the few meagre passages from his 
journal, quoted in the preceding pages, contain 
every tittle of the information relating to the physical 
character of so interesting and remarkable a locality, 
furnished by one who spent at least three months at 
the foot of Kilima Njdro, in Chdga or Majdme ? He 

* In these notes the language is Dr. Krapfs, and not Mr. Reb- 
mann's ; we hear of Kilimanjaro, not of Kilima-dja-aro. 
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was there in the middle of the dry season ; and again 
he was there daring the rains ; yet he does not vouch- 
safe a single remark on the altered scene, or on the 
varying phases of those snows which seemed to have 
engrossed all his faculties. Between the region Avhere 
the ripe and decomposing bananas lay in such pro- 
fusion as to taint the air, and the perpetual snow, 
there was doubtless much to be seen ; rocks, forests, 
and verdant lawns, a grand and varied landscape. Mr. 
Rebmann saw nothing of it. In Africa, generally, 
the most populous districts, and those in which social 
life is most advanced, are found on the high grounds, 
near the sources of the rivers, and the herbaceous 
pastures. The heights of Kilima Njaro, a mountain 
mass covering at least 150 square miles, might well 
be the abode of a secure and flourishing community. 
But Mr. Rebmann’s enquiries apparently never reached 
so far. He heard nothing of the minerals which have 
made the mountain famous on the coast ; but, on the 
other hand, he discovered what is quite unknown on 
the coast, — the “ eternal snows.” 

On the 1st November, 1849, Dr. Krapf set forward 
from Rube mpia, on his journey to Ukamba, the 
country of the Wakamba, a tribe dwelling in the in- 
terior N.W. of Mombas.* Early on the 9th, after 
two days’ rest, he reached Maungu, a hill a little to 
the N. of Kadiaro, and certainly not much above fifty 
miles from the coast. On his return he went over 
the same ground in three days, or less than half 

* Missionary Intelligencer, vol. i. p. 398. 
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the time; so that we cannot help thinking that his 
estimate of thirty-three miles for his sixth day’s 
march, is far in excess. No natives, carrying burdens, 
could be brought to make such a march. His esti- 
mates of other forced marches made further on by 
his party, in which were women and children, require 
to be much abridged. It appears, that from the 
summit of Maungu, which is probably visible, like 
Kadidro, from Rate mpia, the Chdga group of moun- 
tains may be seen above those of Teita. Dr. Krapf 
thus describes the view: — 

“ About 8 o’clock in the morning I had a fine view 
of the snow-capped mountain Kilimanjdro in Jagga. 
Even at this great distance I could immediately 
judge that the white matter I observed on and around 
the mountain’s head could be nothing but snow, as 
Mr. Rebmann rightly judged, on his first journey to 
Jagga. That point of the snow mountain which I 
saw, towered over the high mountains Bura and 
Nddra ; which fact clearly shows that the height of 
Kilimanjdro must be such as to reach the snowy 
region.” The logical justness of this last inference 
we deny totally. But Dr. Krapf does well in using 
the word “judge” in this case; for the 11 & priori 
reasonings, written in the cabinet,” which he thinks 
to refute, questioned Mr. Rebmann’s judgment only, 
and not his veracity. 

From Maungu, the road turned N. or N.E., and 
then W. round the northern end of the Teita moun- 
tains. The dry bed of the Wdi was crossed on the 
12th; and after two more long marches the Tsdvo 
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was reached, — a fine river twenty feet wide, and two 
and a half deep, flowing tranquilly from Kilima Njdro 
eastwards in a bed of fine red sand. A little further 
Mount Thtiuka rose over the western bank of the 
river. This mountain was deserted by its inhabitants 
a few years ago, in consequence of violent subter- 
ranean explosions heard in its neighbourhood which 
terrified them. “There is no doubt,” observes Dr. 
Krapf, “ that the whole country round the river Tsdvo 
has, in former ages, undergone great changes by 
volcanic action.” Indeed, he marched subsequently 
over a stratum of black porous stones, which he sup- 
posed to be burnt lava (Tufa). Under the date of the 
16th November, we find the following entry in the 
Journal: — 

“ When the sky was clear to the westward, I saw 
the whole region of Jagga very distinctly. The 
Mount Kilimanjaro seemed to be distant only four or 
five days’ journey. I saw its dome-like head glitter- 
ing from a matter of transparent whiteness .... 
The Kilimanjaro has at some points deep ravines or 
incisions, as it were, which stretch from its lofty 
summit downwards to its base. In other places I 
observed very steep avenues leading to the summit ; 
they appeared to me like perpendicular walls of rocks 
towering up as far as the mount’s head. There, of 
course, the snow could remain as little as it could 
rest on the walls of a building.” 

Controversy sharpened the sight of Dr. Krapf, and 
in the course of this journey he seems to have had 
constantly before his eyes, that Kilima Njdro which, 
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according to Mr. Rebmann, “ is generally enveloped 
in clouds.” But, notwithstanding his keenness of 
vision, the lower border of “ the white matter,” which 
he is so ready to convert into snow, still eludes his 
observation, nor does he say what share of the moun- 
tain the white matter occupies. A simple, unaffected, 
and unreserved description in the first instance; of 
the object in question, would have disarmed mistrust, 
and saved a world of argument. The transparency 
of the whiteness, as well as its evanescence elsewhere 
alluded to, is less characteristic of snow, which, taken 
in the mass, radiates rather than reflects the light, 
than of pure white quartz, as it is seen in the Cradock 
Mountains, at the Cape of Good Hope, or as it shines 
forth conspicuous among the snows of Altai. 

On the 20th November, the fifteenth day of march, 
the road turned northwards; and on the following 
day our traveller descended to the river Adi, which 
forms, as he supposes, the south-western boundary of 
Ukamba. This river was then (in the dry season) 
about sixty feet wide, and eighteen inches deep. 
Its banks, twenty or twenty-five feet high, were 
adorned with large trees. It flows at the foot of a 
ridge or bank of earth, which seems to be the result 
of a great fracture and partial subsidence of the 
earth’s crust, extending from near Mombas, some 
hundred and odd miles, irregularly north-westwards 
into the interior. This ridge is called by Dr. Krapf 
Ndungiini, which is, however, merely a local name, 
given to the spot where the ridge is crossed near 
Mombas, and improperly applied to it in its whole 
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extent. The ridge was ascended in a north-eastward 
direction to the plain of Yata, whence, on the follow- 
lowing day, the road led down to the wilderness of 
Tangai, through which the river Tiwa flows in the 
rainy season to join the Adi. The direct road from 
Mombas to Ukamba formerly passed through Tangdi ; 
but the frequent incursions of the Gallas, who occupy 
the hills near the coast, having interrupted the com- 
munication, it was found necessary to beat the cir- 
cuitous path travelled by Dr. Krapf. From this low 
plain the snowy Kilima Njdro (for the snow is never 
forgotten) was again seen towering above all the moun- 
tains to the westward of the route. On the 26 th No- 
vember, the twentieth day of march, the road having 
reached the conspicuous rock called Nsambani, turned 
due north, for “ whereas,” adds Dr. Krapf, “ we had 
for several days travelled north-east.” The territory 
of Kitui was now reached, and in a short time our 
traveller entered the hamlet of the same name, where 
he was well received by Kivoi, the chief. The com- 
municative chief gave interesting intelligence, which 
is thus related by Dr. Krapf. 

“ In my second interview with Kivoi, I made 
mention of the snow mountain Kilimanjdro, in Jagga. 
Kivoi said that he had been in most countries of 
Jagga, and had seen the white matter on the Kilima 
ja Jeu (Mountain of Whiteness), but that there was 
a second and still larger Kilima ja Jeu between the 
countries Kikiiyu, Mb<$, and Uimbu, and that the 
river Dana rises from that mountain of whiteness. 
This being great news to me, I pressed Kivoi for 
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further information. He said, ‘ You will see both 
mountains at some distance from my hamlet, when 
there shall be a clear sky. It is ten days’ journey 
from here to the White Mountain in Jagga, but only 
six to that of Kikuyu.’ Afterwards, I went a few 
hundred yards from the hamlet to a somewhat ele- 
vated place, where I clearly saw the Kilimanjaro, the 
sky being clear in that direction. It lay south-west 
from the hamlet. But I could not see the new ‘ snow 
mountain’ of which Kivoi had told me, although I 
observed something like a white stripe in a northern 
direction, in which the Wakamba who stood around 
me requested me to turn my eyes.” 

How provokingly Dr. Krapf eludes every oppor- 
tunity of settling the point in dispute ! He speaks 
often and confidently enough of the snow of Kilima 
Kjiiro, yet when he meets with an intelligent native 
chief, whose language has a name for snow, he 
adopts a cautious phraseology, and talks of “ the white 
matter.” Why did he not ask Kivoi whether he 
knew the nature of that white matter ? Then, as to 
the expression Kilima ja Jeu (cha Ch4u), we do not 
believe it ever came from Kivoi’s mouth. Kilima 
does not mean a mountain; mountain of whiteness 
for white mountain is a piece of affectation, of which 
we believe the honest African incapable ; and though 
the word chen, white, wanting in the languages around 
Ukamba, may be found in the Sichuana, yet the ex- 
pression Kilima cha Cheu is evidently deficient in 
genuine grammar. But let us hasten forward to get 
a view of the new snow mountain Iv<5nia, “ as the 
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natives call the mountain and the white matter seen 
on it,” wondering, by the way, why the Wakamba, 
in whose language kibo means snow, should call the 
‘‘white matter” kenia. Dr. Krapf, departing from 
Kitui, relates as follows: — 

“ After a walk of 3 or 4 miles, we arrived at an 
elevated spot, where I enjoyed the great pleasure of 
distinctly seeing the Kdnia. The sky being clear, I 
got a full sight of this snow mountain, which I had 
been told by Kivoi is situated between Kikuyu and 
Uimbu.* It stretches from E. to N.W. by W. It 
appeared to be like a gigantic wall, on whose summit 
I observed two gigantic towers or horns, as you may 
call them. These horns- or towers, which are at a 
short distance from each other, give the mountain a 
grand and majestic appearance, which raised in my 
mind overwhelming feelings. The Kilimanj&ro in 
Jagga has a dome-like summit, but the Kenia has 
the form of a gigantic roof, over which its horns rise 
like two mighty pillars, which I have no doubt are 
seen by the inhabitants of the countries bordering on 
the northern latitudes of the equator. Still less do I 
doubt that the volume of water which the K6nia 
issues to the N. runs toward the basin of the White 
Nile.” 

Here the reader will observe there is no mention 
whatever of the snow on Kenia, bating the pre-con- 
ceived title “snow mountain,” which begs the question. 
There is no description of the snow as to depth and 

* Missionary Intelligencer, vol. i. p. 470. 
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distribution. We are not told whether the two peaks 
or horns are covered with snow or naked, nor whether 
the line of perpetual snow (for doubtless Dr. Krapf’s 
snows are all “eternal”) be on the wall-like ridge 
beneath the horns. The wretchedly jejune account 
just quoted is all that is told us of the gigantic 
mountain by one who viewed it from a distance of a 
six days’ journey (sixty geographical miles). But 
Dr. Ivrapf returned again to Kitui ; went three days 
further N., and therefore within three days of lvenia, 
and spent two or three months in Ukamba, and yet 
we hear not a word more from him respecting the 
great mountain to the north. He calls it by a title 
to him familiar, “snow mountain the editorial echo 
repeats “ stupendous snow mountain and the voice 
of echo spreads far and wide. But to return to 
the native accounts, Dr. Krapf’s journal thus con- 
tinues : 

“ In another interview which I had with Kivoi, he 
expressed a wish that the Governor of Mombas would 
send his boats up the river Dana, and fetch his 
(Kivoi’s) ivory by water, as by this means the 
trouble of the cafila going through the Wanika 
country might be avoided. On my asking him how 
deep the river was, and whether there were any rocks 
in it, he stated that there were no rocks at all, and 
that the water reached a man’s neck in the dry 
season, whereas, during the rains the river was im- 
passable. He further stated that its ordinary breadth 
was about 200 yards, and that it was the privilege 
of the people of Mbe to carry strangers, proceed- 
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ing to Kikuyu, or other countries, from one bank 
to the other.* This information gratified me much 
indeed, since I had long ago conceived the idea of 
penetrating the interior by that river, which is on 
the maps called Quilimancy, but should properly 
be written Kilimansi (Kilima, ‘mountain;’ mansi, 
‘water;’) mountain- water, referring, as it seems to 
me, to the snow-mountain Kenia, as the natives call 
the mountain and the white matter seen on it — of 
Kikuyu, where the river Dana takes its rise, according 
to the universal report of the natives.” 

We wish Dr. Krapf had pointed out more par- 
ticularly the river by which he thought of pene- 
trating to the interior, for his design must of course 
have had reference to some river of the coast. No 
maps of the present day of any value mark a river 
Quilimancy on the eastern coast of Africa, because 
there is no river there so called. But, says our 
learned missionary, it should properly be written 
Kilimansi. Properly, indeed! How can propriety 
be affirmed of a name formed by crushing two 
African words in a German mould. The expression 
“ Mountain-water ” exemplifies Teutonic idiom ; but 
Kilhna-mansi, or Kilima da mansi, unclipped and 
uncrushed, would sound as ridiculous and barbarous 
to an African, as mons-aqua to a Roman ear. We 
doubt whether mansi (for mtiji, water,) be used on 

* Mbe is apparently a general term for strnngers. The word 
ulu, also, which often occurs in Dr. KrapPs journal is not a proper 
name, but signifies above, higher up, beyond ; kalii means between, 
intervening. 
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the coast anywhere north of the Makua; but the 
decisive point is, that Kilima does not signify a 
mountain, in the sense assumed by Dr. Krapf, but 
a hill or rising ground of the humblest kind, as is 
evident from the name Kirima-ni or Kilima-ni given 
to places of very moderate elevation.* 

But can we not decide which was the river called 
Quilimanei by early Geographers ? Certainly we can. 
If it were not that geography, as a popular study, 
often falls into the hands of the ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous, no dispute could have ever arisen on the 
subject. The first writer who mentions this name, 
and who is copied, with little variation, by most of 
those who follow him, is the Portuguese historian, 
Joao de Barros. According to him, the river Oby 
(Webbe), the Rhaptus of Ptolemy, rising in the 
mountains of Graro (Gara means mountain in Galla), 
in Adea (the Somitli country, adjacent to Abessinia 
on the S.E.), enters the sea near a village named 
Quilimanei, whence the people on the coast gave it 
this name.f He errs greatly when he places the 
mouth of this river in lat. 9° N. ; yet this error de- 
termines his meaning and reveals some acquaintance 
with the course of the Webbe. Furthermore he 
informs us that this river separates Ajan on the N. 
from Zanguebar on the S. From all this it is evident 

* Whence comes it that Dr. Krapf, in his “Vocabulary of 
Six East- African Languages” (Tubingen, 1850), gives for hill, 
m’rima mdogo, little mountain, and not the regular and usual 
diminutive, kirimn, or kilima. 

f Decade I. viii. p. 154. 
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that he had in view the Webbe, Nile of Makadisho, 
river of Dofira, Dokho, or, as some now call it, Haines’s 
river, which he supposed to receive the Jubah ; or in 
other words, his river of Quilimanci was that which 
is now called the river of Jubah, the Govind or 
Yumbu, 15 minutes S. of the line. It is true that he 
speaks of an expedition sent to examine “ a branch of 
the Oby which enters the sea at Culimanja, about a 
league from Melinde.” But this sentence can em- 
barrass those only who are not acquainted with the 
peculiar geographical language of the 1 6th century. 
We know certainly, that there is no river whatever 
within a mile of the site of Malinda ; that the Por- 
tuguese, within a few years after doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope, had seized and ransacked every place 
of importance between Kilwa and Pdta; that they 
had searched every creek and cranny on the coast, 
particularly near Malinda ; and that in the ample 
records remaining of their proceedings, there is no 
mention whatever of a town or river named Quili- 
manci. 

On the other hand we know that a long tract of 
Eastern Africa bore the name of Costa da Melinde, 
or briefly, Melinde: undefined southwards towards 
Kilwa, it is made almost always to terminate in the 
north at the equator. Jarric indeed in the 18th 
century, states that the coast from Mosambique to 
Guardafuni “is all Abex (Habesh or Abessinia), 
though the Portuguese call it Melinde.” Pigafetta, 
at an earlier date, employs more definite language. 
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He says that “ Melinde extends northwards to the 
Chimanci (Chilimanci), which is navigable 100 miles 
up to the lake Calice (the Arabic Khalij) ; ” * the 
meaning of this expression needs not to be here 
discussed. It will be sufficient to remark, that, 
when he proceeds to describe the people on the 
sea-side (presso il mare), and along the river (lungo 
la ripa), his description exactly represents the 
Bajiina, north of the line, between the Webbe 
and the coast. His Chimanci, therefore, is evidently 
the Oby of De Barros; its mouth, that of the Jubah ; 
while his lake Calice or Khalij is the creek marking 
the ancient and perhaps still the occasional junction 
of the two rivers. When De Barros, therefore, speaks 
of the mouth of the Oby, at Culimanja or Quiliinanci, 
a league from Melinde, he merely means to say that 
the village so named (possibly Jubah) was a league 
north of the river, the coast of Malinda commencing 
on the south. Thus was he understood by Livio 
Sanuto, who writes: — “ Quilimanci is a place in this 
kingdom (Adea in Abessinia, supposed to extend 
down to Mak&disho), at the mouth of the Oby, near 
the kingdom of Melinde.” One author, Alonso de 
Sandoval, in copying the text of De Barros, ventures 
also to suggest a correction, for he writes “ Quilimane 
or Quilimangi,” and doubtless the first of these is the 
true expression.! Nor is it hard to explain why no 
navigator ever found the village indicated by De 
Barros, for the historian or his informant probably 

* Pigafetta, Relatione del Reame di Congo, p. 76. 

f Uistoria de Ethiopia, 1646, p. 235. 
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mistook the word, used in its general acceptation, for 
a proper name ; and, in fact, Kilima-ni (literally, “ on 
the bank”), in the mouth of a Sawdhili pilot, often 
signifies simply “ on shore.” Faria de Sousa, an in- 
different geographer, and swayed doubtless by the 
reports connecting the rivers of Kilwa (the Kuavi 
and Lufiji) with the great lake of the interior, sets 
the Quilimanci in lat. 9° S., that is, at Kilwa; but in 
so doing he stands alone. Some charts of the 17th 
century placed a Quelimani between Malinda and 
Kilifi, and this circumstance no doubt induced 
D’Anville to lead his Quilimanci to the same point, 
where there is not in fact any river.* 

Dr. Krapf says, in a tone of triumph, “ We know . 
now that the Pang&ni and Sabdki rise from the snow 
mountain Kilimanjaro, and that the Dana and the 
Osi spring from the Kenia.” Now the truth is, that 
we know nothing whatever on these points but 
Dr. Krapf s conjectures, which appear to be without 
authority, if not actually against it. He himself tells 
us that the rivers which he supposes to run from 
Kilima Njaro into the Pangdni or Ruvu (for he 
confounds these two streams), are said by the natives 
to join the Ozi. The Sabaki, the true position of 
which on the coast he mistakes, is a small river, 
entering, not the “ Bay of Malinda ” (an obsolete and 
incorrect expression), but Pamamba or Hippopotamus 
(commonly called Formosa) Bay.f It takes its name, 

* Livro do Estado da India Oriental, 1646 ; Sloane MSS., Brit. 
Mua. No. 197. 

t Mamba is the hippopotamus. The prefix p always refers to 
mahali or pahali, place. 
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doubtless, from the town of Sabdki, which stands on 
a hill visible to the north-west from Malinda, and 
is said to be near the Ozi, fifteen days up this 
river.* This circumstance, together with Khaim's 
ben Othmdn’s opinion, that the Sabdki is a branch of 
the Ozi, leads to the conclusion that the Ozi flows 
under the hills in which the Sabdki has its sources, 
and that the Tsavo (Chavo) and Adi, which really do 
derive their waters, wholly or in part, from Kilima 
Njdro, run into or form the Ozi. In truth, the word 
Adi appears to us to be identical with Ozi, and to 
differ from it only through that dialectic peculiarity 
of pronunciation which has made Dr. Krapf write 
Dana also for Zana, the Pocdmo word for river. We 
see no reason to believe the Ozi to be a great river, 
and certainly it owes but little to “ plenteous snow 
stores.” During the rains it pours down immense 
floods, the copiousness of which, at the close of the 
season, is obviously attributable to the draining of a 
wide extent of inundated country; but, in the dry 
season, it is so shallow on the bar, that it may be 
waded over, the water barely reaching the knee. At 
Kdo, twenty miles up, it is not so wide but that 
people on its banks may easily hold conversation with 
those on the island. Sultan Fomalut of Kdo, who 
went a two months’ voyage (200 or 300 miles) up the 
river, to explore it, reported that it flowed through 
a great extent of low country with mangrove thickets, 
and that, w’here he turned back, there was no appear- 


* Owen, Cupt. W. F. W., Narrative of Voyages, &c. vol. i. p. 396. 
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ance of its termination, but that the navigation was 
much hindered by the boughs of trees hanging over 
the river. From all this we may conclude that, at 
the furthest point reached by him, the river was still 
flowing through the plain, and that its breadth could 
not have much exceeded 100 feet. With respect to 
the Dana, which Dr. Krapf identifies with the Ozi, 
without alleging any authority for so doing, — for the 
fact that both names have the same meaning, river, 
tends rather to mislead than inform — we have 
nothing to guide us in determining its outlet on the 
coast. But it is well to bear in mind that there is 
a considerable river behind Pdta Island, and that a 
stream or two enter the sea between Shamba and 
Port Duruford, where the break in the coral forma- 
tion indicates the action of fresh water. 

The geographical information collected by Dr. 
Krapf in Ukamba is scanty enough, considering that 
he spent two or three months in that country, and it 
is, at the same time, so confused and indefinite as to 
be nearly valueless ; so far as it calls for our notice, it 
is all contained in the following paragraph: — 

“ I made acquaintance with a merchant from Uembu, 
a country which is two days’ journey north-east from 
the river Dana. This man gave me much important 
information ; viz. that at the foot of the snow 
mountain Ndurkenia, or Kirenia, was a lake, from 
which the Dana, the Tumbiri, and the Nsaraddi rivers 
do flow. The Dana and Tumbiri rivers, he said, 
flowed into the east sea, that is, the Indian Ocean ; 
but that the Nsaraddi takes its course towards a still 
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larger lake, called Baringo, the end of which could 
not be reached under very many (even 100) days’ 
journey. He said it was five days from Uembu to 
Kirenia, and thence nine days’ journey to Baringo, 
which means as much as Great Sea. And now we 
know almost for certain where the sources of the Nile 
are to be looked for, viz. in the lake Ndurkenia, from 
which flows the Nsaraddi, this again flowing through 
Baringo.”* 

It is amusing to observe ■with what confidence 
Dr. Krapf sets about solving that ancient and, we 
think, overvalued geographical problem, of the sources 
of the Nile, without ever fixing, or attempting to fix, 
with exactness, the position of the locality which he 
selects for them. He is nearly certain that the sources 
of the Nile are in Ndurkenia; and where is 
Ndurkenia? It is 200 geographical miles, at least, 
east of the place assigned to it in Dr. Krapf s map and 
imagination. In his map is to be found the name 
U sdmbiro, on the north-eastern side of what he calls 
Uniamesi. This name was thought by some to be 
the original of Zambre ; but it was undoubtedly only 
another form of Tsamburu, which figures in the same 
map in a very different position — north of Kenia. 
A third form of the name, Zamburu, hovers between 
both : sometimes it seems to settle on Kenia, and 
Dr. Krapf sallies forth to travel through “ Ukamba, 
Mbellete, Zamburu, and Kikuyu ” ; again, we are told, 
“ Zamburu lies near the sources of the White River. 

* Missionary Intelligencer, vol. iii. p. 37. ; comp. 77 
i 3 
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It is probably the same with Dambaro, near Kaffa.” 
Thus he makes the White Nile flow, at one moment, 
from a common source with the Chadda and Kilimani 
(Zambeze) ; at another, he derives it from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kaffa ; and now, again, he sets its sources 
in Ndurkenia, in long. 38° 30' E., whence it flows 
north-eastwards ! 

The account of the three rivers issuing from the 
one lake must of course be rejected ; absurd in 
itself, it is also irreconcileable with the distinct ac- 
count, elsewhere given, of the course of the Dana. 
Respecting the Tumbiri (perhaps the Tsamburu 
already alluded to), represented, in the loosest man- 
ner, as flowing through the country of the Wakuavi 
to the Indian Ocean, we can offer nothing in ex- 
planation except the remark, that, between Pata 
and the Jubah, three rivers reach the sea, at Port 
Durnford, Shamba, and Tula. The Nsaradi is 
probably the Govind or river of Jubah, which the 
Uembu merchant traces down for nine days to the 
Baringo (evidently resolved into Bahri-nku) or Great 
Sea. Now, when Kivoi, on some occasion, told Dr. 
Krapf of a great balir north of Kikuyu, the latter 
inclined to believe that it was a river, and not a 
sea or lake, which his informant had in view ; and 
why might not this great bahr, which “ has no end, 
although one should travel 100 days to see the end,” 
be a river also ? The native information may there- 
fore be thus interpreted: — The Ivhalij, or wide creek 
in the Govind (Nsaradi), which at least indicates and 
leads to the lower end of the Webbe or Nile of 
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Makddisho, if it be not actually reached by this 
river in the floods, is nine days from Kirenia, and 
the Webbe is the Baringo or Great Water, traced 
upwards in the African manner, without regard to 
the direction of its course and current. But, indeed, 
it is obvious that a river which is lost in the sand, 
and has no outlet, and which increases as ascended 
for perhaps 200 miles, might, in the season of inunda- 
tion, with an average breadth of 4 or 5 miles, be 
easily mistaken for a lake. Mr. J. Studdy Leigh, 
who made an excursion from Bravah to that river in 
November, 1836, and was the first European, as far 
as we know, who beheld it, was told by the natives 
that its sources were so far off that none of their 
number had ever reached them. This is plainly but 
another version of the statement that the bahr has no 
end, though one should travel 100 days in search of 
it. The reports brought home, of late years, re- 
specting the Webbe, fully vindicate the importance 
attached to it by the natives, who have always re- 
garded it as the greatest of all the rivers of that 
region. No European has yet seen it during the 
floods, and we have therefore but an imperfect con- 
ception of its magnitude. 

The explanation here given of the native accounts 
has the effect, to be sure, of removing the Ndurkenia 
mountain completely from the basin of the White 
Nile, and thus cancelling its claim to be considered 
as the Mountains of the Moon. But the object of 
our research is Truth, not the Mountains of the 
Moon. We leave the care and carriage of these 
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mountains (and they often change place) to the head- 
strong partisans of what may be called by geographers 
the Lunatic System, and are content ourselves to 
trudge along patiently in the path of reason. And 
what is more reasonable than to suppose mountains 
participating in the general climate of the region in 
which they stand — deluged in wet climates; parched 
in dry? What, on the other hand, can be more para- 
doxical and absurd than to suppose the river Ozi, 
own brother of the Nile, and that snows arc piled on 
mountains not above 150 miles from the Indian Ocean 
in order to fertilise Egypt, 2000 miles off, while the 
country around these snows pines with comparative 
drought ? for Dr. Ivrapf himself informs us that 
Ukainba, where he approached within three days of 
Ndurkenia, is a dry country, and a short way north of 
that mountain we arrive at the desert and the land 
of the camel ; indeed, Dr. Krapf speaks even of camel- 
dealing in Mbellete, at the northern foot of the moun- 
tain, and it is certain that the celebrity of the Webbe 
is due, not so much to its magnitude, as to the circum- 
stance that it irrigates and fertilises a country which 
would otherwise be a desert. Let it be observed, also, 
that the White Nile emphatically disclaims any 
obligation to snow ; for, of its many distinctions, one 
of the most remarkable is, that, in the dry season, 
it becomes, for hundreds of miles, a stagnant and 
putrid pool. 

It will be vain to contest the position which we 
have assigned to Dr. Krapf’s new snow mountain, 
or to endeavour to carry it further in. We have 
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strained every point to spare the incorrectness we had 
to deal with. A rigorous investigation, if insisted on, 
will surely place Kitui, and consequently Mount Kenia 
or Ndurkenia, which is due north of that place, further 
east. This is easily demonstrated. We know, from 
Mr. Rebmann, that Kilima Nj&ro is ten days from 
Mombas; we are willing to allow twelve. Now, it 
was on the seventh day of his march that Dr. Krapf, 
who fancies that he strides like a giant, reached 
Maungu, exactly fifty-four miles from his starting- 
point. From this point he saw the Bura and Ndara 
mountains N. W.; and over them, consequently also 
to the N. W., Kilima Nj&ro. This bearing, at vari- 
ance with Mr. Rebmann’s, betrays, as we have already 
shown, the author of the notes to Mr. Rebmann’s 
account of his second journey. Here Dr. Krapf 
makes the following remark, which must appear very 
singular when compared with his map : — “ His (Mr. 
Rebmann’s) direction was west by north, while my 
route was north by west.” On the twelfth day he 
passed under Mount Ngolia, which Mr. Rebmann had 
seen on his seventh day’s march, two days distant to 
the N. E. On his thirteenth day Dr. Krapf saw 
Kilima Nj&ro, distant four or five days due west; 
consequently, Kik&mbuliu, where he arrived on the 
fourteenth or fifteenth day, was still west of that 
mountain. He has subsequently twice proved that 
this place is distant from Mombas but a nine days’ 
journey. Soon after, the road turned N. E. ; from 
Tangai he again saw Kilima Nj&ro towering above the 
mountains in the west ; and, at last, on his arrival in 
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Kitui, the same summit rose in the S. W., at an esti- 
mated distance of ten days. From Kitui Dr. Krapf 
returned to the coast in sixteen days, and yet he 
reckons the distance at 400 miles; nay, including 
three days further to the river Dana, he reckons his 
whole journey at 550 miles. But we have seen that 
Dr. Krapf, when going parallel to the coast, never 
travelled above twelve and a half miles (in geogra- 
phical miles of projected distance, eight and a half) 
a day. We have made a great stretch of indul- 
gence, therefore, in allowing him and Mr. Rebmann 
sixteen statute miles for the day’s march in their 
journeys to the interior. The circuitous route to Kitui 
could hardly have exceded 260, and was probably 
under 230 miles. Now, it may be easily demonstrated 
that, if Maungu be four days west of Mombas, Kilima 
Njdro six days N. W. of Maungu and ten days S. W. 
of Kitui, the meridian of the last-named place is but 
a day and a fifth west of that of Mombas ; so that, if 
Dr. Krapf’s bearings be strictly adhered to, and the 
day’s march be reduced to twelve and a half miles, 
Kitui will stand within sixty miles of the sea. 

Among the important discoveries claimed by Dr. 
Krapf, is that of a single family of languages prevail- 
ing throughout Africa, south of the equator. It is 
certain, nevertheless, that he had read, in the Memoir 
on the Geography of Nyassi, published in 1845, the 
following passage: “From the confines of the Hot- 
tentots in the south, to the equator on the eastern 
coast, and to Cameroons on the western, there is but 
one family of languages, which may be appropriately 
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called the Zingian family.” The merit, therefore, of 
announcing the radical unity of hundreds of tongues 
spoken far and wide, does not in truth belong to Dr. 
Krapf, but merely that of rejecting the title Zingian, 
which was derived from Zinj or Zing, plural Zenuj 
or Zenug, the ancient and general name given to the 
aboriginal tribes of Eastern Africa by the Arabs, and 
traceable in Ptolemy. And what but a wanton 
affectation of originality could have induced Dr. 
Krapf to prefer entitling the kindred languages of 
Southern Africa, Nilotic, since it is obvious that the 
great majority, at least, of the tribes speaking those 
languages are far removed from the Nile ? and, in- 
deed, he himself unconsciously discloses the incorrect- 
ness of the expression, when he informs us that he 
reached in Ukamba the northern boundary (in that 
quarter) of this family of languages; which is as 
much as to say, that, as far as his knowledge goes, 
the Nilotic family of languages nowhere extends into 
the basin of the Nile. 

The chief, if not the only, exceptions to the uni- 
versality of the Zingian family of languages on the 
eastern side of Africa, occur in the Galla and Wa- 
kuavi tribes, the former near the coast, the latter 
wandering over the plains west and south of Ukamba. 
It is to be regretted that Dr. Krapf gives no account 
of the Wakuavi, who are evidently of Abessinian 
origin, probably from the left bank of the Gojeb. 
He does not even tell us how they call themselves. 
Neither does he bestow four sentences on the Wase- 
geju, who dwell on the coast south of Mombas. 
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Their clay caps attracted the notice of Malte-Brun. 
But these people have another claim to attention, for 
they have figured in history. The Mossequejos (the 
same people), a valiant, pastoral tribe, saved Mombas 
from the Zimbas in 1589 : and there is ground for 
suspecting that they also, though now assimilated in 
language and manners with their immediate neigh- 
bours, are originally from the borders of Abessinia. 
With respect to the cutlery of the Meremongdo (Wa- 
kamba) also, which is said to be excellent, — their iron, 
of the best possible quality, being exported to India 
and the Persian Gulf, — Dr. Krapf is quite silent. 
Neither has his visit to Usambdra on the Pangdni 
thrown the least light on the reputed dense popu- 
lation of Kazita and Yiiga. 

On the other hand, Dr. Krapf establishes fully, 
though indirectly, the important fact that there is no 
chain of mountains, no edge of a great table land, 
running parallel to the coast in Eastern Africa. All 
the mountains that he saw, those of Usambdra, Pdre, 
Teita, Kilima Njdro, and Kdnia, are insulated groups, 
rising from a sea-like plain, supposed by him to reach 
to the heart of the continent, and which may be 
suspected even of sinking to some distance westward. 
He and Mr. Rebmann give the names of a dozen 
nations between Kilima Njdro and Moenemoezi. 
The wide distance between the last-named country 
and the basin of the Nile will appear from the follow- 
ing short narrative : — “Bana Kheri said that he had 
made a journey of fifty days from Puge (a tribe of 
Uniamesi), to a country called Ujambara, in the north 
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of Uniamesi. From Ujambara he went down a river 
of the same name. Having sailed down on the river 
for the space of six days, he was seized with fever 
and compelled to abstain from proceeding to the west 
coast, as he had intended. He said his companions 
did actually go to the west coast.” Now it is quite 
clear that any river flowing from east to west, fifty 
days north of Pughe, must either be the Nile or be 
south of the Nile, since the Nile cannot flow across 
it ; consequently, there is a distance of fifty days’ 
journey, or 300 geographical miles, at the least, 
between the northernmost part of Moenemotizi and 
the Nile. 

In surveying the labours of Dr. Krapf as a tra- 
veller, it is impossible not to be struck with the lofti- 
ness of his ambition, and the resolute energy with 
which he aims at solving single-handed, for he repels 
every aid, all the great problems of African geography. 
He holds that, in Africa, geographical discovery must 
precede evangelisation, and that it will be time 
enough to think of cultivating a corner of the im- 
mense vineyard, when the whole of it shall have been 
explored. But the weakness of ambition is manifest 
in his blind attachment to grand problems, and his 
disinclination to relinquish the delusions connected 
with them. Miserably poor in facts, he is profuse of 
theory, his distances are exaggerated, his bearings 
all in disorder, his etymologies puerile, and he seems 
to want altogether those habits of mental accuracy - 
without which active reason is a dangerous faculty. 
Discoveries and theories of so loose a texture as his 
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must necessarily give rise to doubt and discussion. 
Without such discussion, of which he appears to be 
impatient, what is to become of the interests of truth ? 
All human truths require for their recognition a 
certain measure and fulness of light, which we have a 
right to demand of their promulgators. Science owes 
nothing to oracles. Geography, in particular, owing 
to its easy accessibility and popular nature, is liable 
to be hindered in its progress by superficial learning, 
system building, and empty pretension. Discoveries 
are sure to come into vogue if they be only wonder- 
ful and novel*, their authenticity is the last thing 
thought of. It is clear that geography can never be 
advanced to the rank of science unless by the con- 
stant application of exact, searching, and rigorous 
criticism. The justness of these remarks will be 
obvious to Dr. Krapf when he considers that geo- 
graphers are even now busily rearing, avowedly on 
his authority, chains of mountains and tablelands in 
Eastern Africa, where he saw nothing of the kind ; 
and that the most distorted and confessedly erroneous 
portion of his map is precisely that which has been 
selected as the basis of speculation. With respect to 
those eternal snows on the discovery of which Messrs. 
Krapf and Rebmann have set their hearts, they have so 
little of shape or substance, and appear so severed from 
realities, that they take quite a spectral character. 
No one has yet witnessed their eternity : dogmatic 
assertion proves nothing; of reasonable evidence of 
perpetual snow there is not a tittle offered. The 
only sentence in Mr. Rebmann’s journal which ven- 
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tures to touch upon the fact of a fall of snow, is, as 
has been shown, neither genuine nor correct. We 
cannot help concluding, therefore, that the existence 
of perpetual snow in Eastern Africa has not been as 
yet satisfactorily established. 

But Kilitna Njaro, even without snow, is a very 
lofty mountain ; and, since it is probably not above 
120 miles from the sea, perhaps not much above 100, 
we might reasonably expect that it would be occa- 
sionally visible from the masthead ; and, indeed, if it 
be not visible from sea, it will be difficult to find the 
meaning of the following words of a very perspicuous 
and, for his age, well-informed writer, Fernandez d’ 
Enciso, who, speaking of Morabas, says “ And west of 
this port stands the Mount Olympus of Ethiopia^ 
which is exceedingly high, and beyond it are the 
Mountains of the Moon, whence are the sources of 
the Nile.”* Here the supereminently lofty single 
mountain, Olympus, is clearly distinguished from the 
theoretical mountains of geographers. 

There still remains for consideration the southern, 
and not the least interesting, portion of our map. 
The Portuguese historians inform us that the empire 
of Monomotapa was bounded on the west by the 
country called Butua or Abutua, the inhabitants of 
which were totally distinct from the Mucaranga. In 
the southern part of the same empire was Manisa, an 

* “ Y al oeste deste puerto (Mombasa) esta el monte Olimpo 
Etiopico, que es altissimo, y adelante del estan los Montes de Luna, 
a do son los nacimientos del Nilo.” Suma de Geographia, 1530, 
fol. 54. In the first edition, 1518, the folios are not numbered. 
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elevated valley encircled by hills. This valley was 
the chief source of the gold of Sofdlah. But Abutua 
also produced gold; the auriferous ground, always 
distinguishable by its extreme barrenness, was called 
Matiica ; its occupants were the Botonga. This, it 
may be observed, was the name of the people dwelling 
behind Inhambane, and mixed in that place with the 
Mucaranga, who appear to have considered them as 
their southern neighbours in a general sense. When 
the native boatmen on the Zambeze use the words 
Bororo and Botonga, to signify the north and south 
respectively, they refer, not to the shores of the river, 
but to distant nations. We have no information 
respecting the natural landmarks between Mono- 
motapa and Abutua ; but we are told that the latter 
country abounds in salt, which is wholly wanting in 
the former, as well as from the Zambeze northwards to 
Nyassa. Hence the comparatively moderate elevation 
of Abutua might be safely inferred. Maiii'sa and 
the adjacent provinces are described as elevated, dry, 
and extremely cold. The people of Abutua were said 
to communicate frequently with the western coast.* 
The name Butua or Abutua is given equally to the 
people and to the country ; but we have little doubt 
that it belongs properly to the former, and that it is 
the word Batda, “people” or “ nations,” which in those 
countries is often applied to Bushmen, or to strangers, 
in a somewhat disparaging sense, as in our expressions 
Heathen and Gentiles. The name Botonga, also, 
would be better written Batonga. 

* Joao dos Santos, Ethiopia Oriental, 1609, fol. 55. 
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The country of Butua, or rather of the Batda, has 
been recently visited, and found to present highly 
interesting and unexpected features, of which, in a 
coherent form at least, the Portuguese seem never to 
have received the least intimation. In July, 1849, 
a party of English travellers, namely, W. Cotton 
Oswell, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, the Rev. 
Daniel Livingstone, Missionary, and Mr. Murray, 
reached by great exertions the shores of Lake Ngami, 
in lat. 20° 20' S., long. 23° 30' E. # From this lake, a 
river — the Zouga — 200 yards wide, flows E. and 
S. E. irregularly, about 300 miles, till it is lost in the 
sands. After crossing an almost waterless desert of 
deep sand, the travellers beheld with delight the fine 
river, and the lake extending out of sight to the 
north and west, its banks shaded with trees of great 
size. But they were still more pleased with the 
intelligence that, on the north and west, rivers flowed 
into the lake, communicating with other and greater 
rivers, and that there lay towards the N. E. a great 
extent of navigable waters. To the examination of 
these they returned the following year, and, crossing 
the Zouga to the northward, they drove their wagons 
to the banks of the Chdbe, a fine navigable river, in 
lat. 18° 23' S., long. 26° E., and thus penetrated to a 
distance of at least 2000 miles from Cape Town. 
Descending the Chdbe some distance, in a canoe, they 
visited Sebitoane (rather, perhaps, Sibatoani), the 
paramount chief of all this country, who returned 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xx. pp. 138. 
143. 
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with them, and, falling sick, unfortunately died at 
their encampment. Leaving their wagons at the 
Chcjbe, they proceeded on horseback about 100 miles 
further N.E., to the banks of the Sesheke (sand-banks), 
in lat. 17° 28' S., and found it to be from 300 to 500 
yards wide, with a great volume of water and 
considerable swell. The natives all agreed in stating 
that it comes from Lobale, above 400 miles distant, 
northwards or N. N. W. About four days’ journey 
below the point reached by the travellers, it forces its 
way in a contracted channel through some rocky 
hills, and is at length precipitated with such noise and 
vapour as to procure for the spot the name of Mosi wa 
thunya or Smoke-sounds (roaring vapours). Lower 
down it is joined by another river of less magnitude, 
the Maninchi or Bashukolompo, and the united waters 
then take the name of Zabeza or Zambeze. The 
Chbbe also flows into the Sesheke from the west, and 
these rivers are reported to be furthermore connected 
with each other, and with Lake Ngami and its rivers, 
by numerous tranverse canals, which make of them, 
in the floods at least, a single system of waters. The 
Sesheke, or river of Barotse (but neither of these 
appellations appears to be the proper name of the 
river), the centre of the system, and the largest of all 
the streams connected with it, appears to inundate 
the adjacent country to a distance of 15 miles from 
its banks. In fact, the country round the lower 
course of these rivers must present, in copious floods, 
the appearance of a sea, the limits of which are not 
easily assigned. The whole region, overspread and 
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interlaced with swamps, rivers, and tranverse canals, 
as represented in the map founded on native in- 
formation, has an extent, from east to west, of 400 or 
500 miles. In the latitude of Lake Ngami, also, but 
from three to six degrees further east, are immense 
salt-pans — that of Twetwe being supposed to have a 
length of 100 miles, — which are, of course, occasionally 
lakes. But the filling of the salt lakes and the general 
inundation of the country seem to take place only 
occasionally, and not periodically. The climate is 
dry ; little rain falls, and the floods which give 
fertility to the soil come from a great distance. But 
they are sometimes delayed and deficient in quantity. 
Such appears to have been the case both in 1849 
and 1850, so that it still remains doubtful whether 
the inundation of the country and its conversion 
into a great lake, interspersed with islands, be a 
frequent or a rare phenomenon. 

It is long since the Bachuana first made known 
the existence of a great inland sea, to the N. of their 
country. Dr. Campbell, in 1815, heard of the Lake 
Mampuru, i. e. the roaring of lions, which proves to 
be Lake Ngami. The native accounts, however, do 
not all point to this lake, but rather to the inundated 
country further N. and N. E., and which is occasionally 
a great sea, or to some branch of that great system of 
waters. One of the Sichuana names of a great lake in 
the N. expresses its purgative quality, and therefore 
indicates a salt lake. The Noka a Batletle ( Hottentots’ 
lake or river) is said to be a six weeks’ journey distant 
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from the Bamangwatu. The Amazulu call the lake 
Ukulu, and say that it is three months distant from 
their country. Others name the sea near which 
Sibatoani lived Macori, which perhaps means canoes.* 
The country round the lake is low, and covered with 
a white incrustation, doubtless the salt of Butiia. 
The water of the lake is said to run always in the 
same direction, which alludes probably to the motion 
of the waves, and testifies to the constancy of the 
winds during the season of the floods. The French 
Protestant missionaries in the country of the Basiito 
heard of Lake Marabai, and supposed very erro- 
neously that under this name Lake Mar&vi was in- 
tended.f The chiefs’ title, Mardvi, is used by the 
Portuguese, but not by the natives, as a designation 
of country. The Marabai of Arbousset is obviously 
the Omaribai of Campbell ; and in the form of the 
latter word it is easy to recognise the dialect of the 
western coast, whence most of the tribes about Lake 
Ngami appear to be derived. The French mission- 
aries learned also that Lake Marabai is fed by the 
river Toubatsi, of which the Mogomatsi is a branch, 
and that it is surrounded by deep and dangerous 
bogs. These dangerous bogs occur frequently in the 
plains of Butua and in Lobale. Toubatsi is probably 
the true general name of the river which Messrs. 
Oswell and Livingstone call the Seslieke. The name 
Toubatsi brings to mind the Lake Timb&ze, of which 

* Information furnished by Dr. Andrew Smith. 

f Arbousset et Daumas, Narration d'un Voyage d’Exploration, 
&c. p. 364. 
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the Arab Mohammed ben Ahmed heard on the shores 
of Nyassa, as being a month distant to the W. (S.W.). 

The people dwelling on the shores of Lake Ngami 
are chiefly Batoani, a small Becliuana tribe, and the 
Batletle, Baclecle, or Bayeye, whose Bechuana name, 
derived from the unutterable qaqa, men, betrays their 
Hottentot origin. They are called also Bakoba or 
serfs. These people, who have come from the Da- 
rnara country, on the western coast, are the active 
boatmen and fishermen of the lake. Bushmen, also, 
of Hottentot race inhabit the desert above the Zouga ; 
but they are not famished or diminutive, as their 
desert is far from being unproductive. The country 
of the great waters N. and N.E. is called Linokanoka, 
or rivers on rivers. It is in many places difficult of 
access, owing to the dangerous bogs and quagmires 
besetting it ; yet it appears to grow populous towards 
the N., and the tribes enumerated as dwelling along 
the rivers are numerous. Eighty chief towns or vil- 
lages acknowledged the authority of Sibatoani, whose 
power has now devolved on his daughter, residing at 
Barotse. Her own tribe are the Makaldlo. The 
agents of the slave trade reached this country for the 
first time in 1850. A party of people called Mamb&ri, 
who came from the west, bought about 200 boys in 
Sibatoani’s towns, and induced his people to join them 
on a marauding expedition eastwards. 

The first question suggested by these interesting 
discoveries is : Whether the great river formed by the 
junction of the Sesheke and Maninchi, and which 
takes the name of Zabeza or Zambeze, be identical 
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with the Zambdze of Monomotapa, lower down called 
the Cuama. This must be answered in the negative ; 
for the waters of the interior are lowest in March and 
April, when the Cuama is quite full, and the floods 
are at their height in July and August, when the 
Cuama is hardly navigable for a boat.* This plain, 
unequivocal, well-determined fact sets the question 
completely at rest, and proves that no connection 
whatever exists between these two Zambezes, the 
sources of which respectively lie in totally different 
climates. The contrast between the two rivers is as 
strong as possible. The eastern Zambeze sinks so 
low in July, that the greater part of its bed is laid 
dry, and becomes for a time the chief road of the 
country. The uncovered mud banks rise twenty feet 
above the water, and the river is fordable a short 
distance above Tete ; while, at the same season, an 
immense flood sweeps through the plains of the 
interior, at a distance perhaps of 500 miles; a 
distance which a flood might easily descend in five 
days. On the other hand, when the eastern river is 
pouring down its torrents, the same plains are quite 
dry and glittering with saline incrustations. It is 
remarkable that the information of these well-travelled 
natives should have terminated at the point where 
their river takes the name of Zambeze. May they 
not have passed over at this point from experience to 

* Dos Santos, Ethiopia Oriental, liv. 1. fol. 45. ; Botelho, Me- 
moria Estatistica, &c. 1835, p. 243. ; Lieutenant Browne’s Voyage 
to Sena in the Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society, vol. ii. 
p. 138-9. 
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theory ? They pointed out highlands towards the 
S. E. and E., in the very direction of the united 
waters; and if the river changes its course com- 
pletely, and, flowing northwards from the plain to the 
mountain, forces a way through the latter, it is not 
easy to explain how they came to omit so striking a 
fact. But, on the other hand, the disappearance of 
a great river by absorption and evaporation is a fact 
of a somewhat negative character, and, not falling at 
once within the grasp of the senses, would naturally 
fail to be recognised by ignorant and superficial 
observers.* 

Although the non-identity of the river of Butua 
with that of Monomopata needs no further proof, yet 
we cannot avoid representing how incredible it is 
that the Portuguese should have been settled on the 
Zambeze, for three centuries, without ever learning 
its true course, or even the fact that it is still a great 
river above Zumbo. They have long believed, and 
still believe, that its sources are in Mainsa and not 
far from those of the river SAve. This opinion rests, 
doubtless, on the reports of the Muzimbazes or native 
mercantile travellers, who cross the country in all 
directions. But the Portuguese themselves have 
occasionally ventured as far as Zumbo or Mainsa, and, 
in the middle of the last century, the latter country 
was explored by a well-informed naturalist, Manoel 

* That the Sesheke joins the Zambeze or Cuama is evidently 
not the statement of the natives, but only the conjecture of our 
travellers. — See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. 
xxi. p. 24. 
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Galvao de Silva. It is worthy of remark that De- 
lagoa Bay owes its name to the belief, founded on 
native reports, that its northern river, named after- 
wards, by Loure^o Marques, the Espiritu Santo, 
and now the King George’s River or Manissa of our 
charts, flows from a great lake ; that is to say, the 
early native accounts connected the floods of the 
Sesheke with the Limpopo*; hence it is obvious that, 
when De Barros described the great lake with populous 
islands, whence both the Zambdze and the Espiritu 
Santo flow round Monomotapa, so as to make it an 
island, he had in view the floods of the Sesheke. It 
is possible that Dos Santos also had the same picture 
before his mind when speaking, but not confidently, 
of the source of the Zarabeze. But these writers, or 
De Barros at all events, in adopting the views of the 
natives, have furnished us indirectly with proof that 
these views were erroneous ; for statements of such 
a character and from such authorities would ne- 
cessarily have been believed and acted on till refuted 
by experience ; but, at the present day, they are not 
believed on the banks of the Zambdze.f 

* Decade L 8. The name of the lake, Zebe, was probably learned 
by the Portuguese at Delagoa Bay, or Inhambane. In the Kafir 
language, a lake is called ichihi, which, further N., would become 
izibi. It is remarkable that Jacob deBucquoi, the Dutch engineer 
who constructed the fort in Delagoa Bay, denies the existence of the 
lake, but yet the position .assigned by him to the source of the 
Mafiisa nearly coincides with Lake Ngami. Aanmerkelyke Ont- 
moetingen in de Zestien jaarige Seize naar de Indien, &c., door J. 
de Bucquoi, Haarlem, 1744, p. 9. 

f Botelho, Memoria Estatistica, &c., p. 126. ; Capt. Owen’s 
Voyage, vol. I. p. 317. 
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A system of internal waters, connected by canals 
and intermixed with marshes and salt-pans, and spread 
over some thousands of square miles, must owe its 
existence altogether to imperfect development of the 
river-courses. A complete channel being once cut to 
the sea, the country would be quickly drained. If 
we view this whole system of waters in its relation to 
the Zambeze or Cuama and to the Limpopo, Marn'sa, 
or King George’s River, we shall find the latter much 
more likely than the former to afford it an outlet to 
the sea. In fact, the south-eastern end of the Zonga 
is but 200 miles from the Limpopo ; and if we follow 
the sand-rivers, as they are called, or rills along the 
rocks beneath the sand, we should come very near the 
latter river, the intervening country being all a level 
plain. Yet there is no evidence that these waters 
reach the sea by the Limpopo ; but if, after spreading 
over thousands of square miles, filling extensive salt- 
marshes, and supplying the desert to a great distance 
with rivulets on the limestone beneath the sand, it 
wants the force to work itself a channel through the 
plain, straightforward to the Limpopo, how unlikely 
is it, that it should wheel round in its course and, 
leaving inundated plains in the rear, cut its way 
through the mountains ! The fact seems to be that 
the plains of Butua are much lower than Monomopata 
collectively : that the southern and western borders 
of the latter country figure as mountains in those 
plains, the waters of which, being spread over an 
immense area, are wasted, either on the surface by 
evaporation, or beneath it through the sand and the 
fissures of the limestone rock. 
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When we cast a comprehensive glance at these 
discoveries, our notice is at once arrested by the 
circumstance that the Sesheke, or, we should rather 
say, the Toubatsi, rises in the same heights (Lobale) 
as the Luliia or Zaire; the two great rivers taking 
directly opposite courses. In Mr. Livingstone’s 
sketch of a map, constructed from native information, 
is marked a large river, the Langebongo, running to 
the N. N. W. This is evidently the Luliia, traced, by 
its affluent the Luena (i. e. river), through the 
territories of Quiboque. When the people of Congo 
stated, as reported by D’Enciso, that their river (the 
Zaire) rises in high mountains, from which another 
great river flows in the opposite direction, it is evident 
that the Toubatsi was the river indicated. 

The map above alluded to contains a multitude of 
details, the interpretation or appreciation of which 
may appear to many doubtful. The central portion 
of it embraces a country hitherto quite unknown. 
On its borders are several names which we think may 
be explained with tolerable certainty ; and since, if 
our conjectures be well founded, the value of the 
whole map will be thereby enhanced, we shall 
proceed at once to disclose them. In the north- 
western angle of the map the Kuanja is clearly the 
Quanza ; and the Babindele, the people of Benguela. 
Whether by Manakazela, whose town is forty-five days 
N. N. W. from Barotse, is to be understood the Lord 
of the Salt-marsh, Quigila, we shall not venture to 
decide. But here we come on firmer ground, and 
have no doubt that the Loval of the Benguelans is 
the Lobale of the Bachuana ; who call the inhabitants, 
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of course, Balobale. South of Loval, from west to 
east, are the Sovas or chiefs, Canunga, Bunda, and 
Amboella, whose names appear to us to be the roots 
of the gentile names, Banyenko, Bamaponda and 
Bamoene, in Mr. Livingstone’s map. Next to Lobale, 
on the east, comes the dominion of the Cazembe, whose 
people, the Alunda or Arunda, arc obviously the 
Balonda of the Bachuana. The Moviza, the Cazembe’s 
neighbours, who call themselves in the singular Mbiza, 
are the Babisa. The river Liambae, separating the 
Babisafrom the Balonda, is the Luambejeof Quiburi’s 
people, or, liquefying the j, Luambeye, that is, the 
(New) Zambeze : the Mambowe, south of the Balonda, 
are the Ambos of the Portuguese. The descriptive 
expression Ivorishibilamakoa, following the Babisa in 
a marginal note, probably refers to the Whiteman’s 
Sea or Indian Ocean (in Sichuana makoa means a 
white man). Sebola makoa, the name supposed by 
Mr. Livingstone to be given to Nyassa by the 
Bachuana, appears to us to have been derived, from 
the expression just mentioned, by an erroneous ana- 
lysis. The Basanko of the sketch are probably the 
Sangas of the Portuguese, dwelling on the banks of 
the Aruangoa. Further south we have no hesitation 
in identifying the Batoka of the sketch with the 
Botonga of the Portuguese writers. As to the 
name Maninchi, given to the river which joins the 
Tobatsi towards its termination (its other name, 
Bashukolompo, is evidently that of a people), may it 
not be a form of Mahisa ? Thus it appears that the 
sketch founded on native information coincides in its 
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outlines with our map throughout, from west by north 
to east, in order, coherence, and general bearing, but 
not in exact distance and position. Its error lies 
chiefly in its tendency to unite all the known rivers 
in one great system. There still remains a question, 
arising out of the narrative of these discoveries, which 
deserves a moment’s notice : — Who were the Mambari, 
the slave dealers from the west, who visited Sibatoani 
in 1850 ? We answer, they were the Mucobale, who 
dwell round the new Portuguese colony of Mossd- 
medes Bay (Little Fish Bay), in Benguela, lat. 15° 
12' S. The name Mucobale (native or inhabitant of 
Nbale) may be exchanged for the more familiar form 
of Mambale, which, in the interior, would probably 
be pronounced Mambare. 

The highly interesting and improveable country 
thus brought to light by Messrs. Oswell and Living- 
stone, will probably start into importance before long. 
The emigrant Boers are now located on the southern 
side or right bank of the Limpopo or Manisa, while 
on the opposite bank spread the plains which absorb 
the last drainings of the Tobatsi As the Boers 
increase, and become well acquainted with the 
country, they will not fail to exercise a stirring 
influence on the well-watered, well-timbered region 
towards the north-west. A journey of 300 miles 
over a level plain is to them a trifle. They will also 
discover, before long, that they are in the immediate 
vicinity of those gold mines to which Sofalah owed, 
all its ancient celebrity. The river Manisa has been 
said to be navigable in large boats 160 miles, up to 
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the Falls, and above these 120 miles in small boats. 
These distances are probably exaggerated. 

It is not in their results alone that discoveries 
are interesting; but also in their early germination 
and their development, which is rarely so instan- 
taneous as the vulgar imagine. While enjoying in 
contemplation the new regions just revealed to us, we 
ought to remember that the expediency and probable 
facility of exploring the country on the left bank of 
the Manisa, and towards the sources of the Zambeze, 
were pointed out nineteen years ago, in a memoir, 
which assumed that the Mariqua and Limpopo were 
the head-waters of the Manisa, which now seems to 
be fully established.* The project then received a 
luke-warm support, but was eventually strangled by 
the parasitic schemes which fastened on it immediately. 
The expedition prepared to carry the design into 
execution was, in fact, a mere sham ; and the learned 
body which had adopted the design soon forgot all 
of it that deserved to be remembered. 

Those who regard geography as the handmaid of 
history, charged with the office of unfolding and 
elucidating the influential incidents of our terrestrial 
habitation, will recognise with pleasure the truth- 
fulness of the outline presented by the recapitulation 
of the preceding pages. A great lake is described as 
being situate near the line of communication across 
the continent. The direction of this line, though 
told in varying terms, is yet constant ; it goes from 

* Memoir on the Civilisation of the Tribes near Delagoa Bay, 
by VV. D. Cooley, 1833. 
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Congo to Sofalah, or from Angola to Monomotapa, 
or from the Zaire to the Zambeze ; and these two 
rivers are said to issue from the lake. That the 
Zaire should be supposed to have its sources in the 
lake is not surprising, since the road to the lake goes 
for some hundreds of miles up the valley of that 
river. The choice of the road is equally natural, for 
it leads over well-watered elevated lands, crossed by 
a lively stream at every three miles, on an average. 
It is on such highlands that the indigenous civilisation 
of Africa is invariably found. The rank and over- 
powering vegetation of lowlands within the tropics 
defies the control of savage man, who, unable to 
cope with the exuberant vigour of nature, sinks into 
abject dependence on the frequently profuse but still 
casual bounty of the woods. Husbandry begins 
with pastoral life on the open plains, near the sources 
of the rivers. It is likely, therefore, that the elevated 
eastern side of the valley of the Lulua was soon 
peopled. But, for the same reason, the elevated land 
on the eastern side of the lake, round the sources of 
the rivers descending to the Indian Ocean, early 
became the seat of a comparatively powerful and 
civilised race, the Mucaranga. Whether this name 
have reference to a great river, and whether the 
subsequent title of the empire, Moenemodzi, may not 
in like manner point to the collected waters on the 
west, are questions the discussion of which would 
be in this place premature and fruitless.* A branch 

* When we know exactly how the Moenemo&i call themselves 
and their country, we shall be better able to compare this name 
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of the Muearanga went southwards and occupied the 
country which was enriched at an early age by the 
gold mines of Manisa and the commerce of Sofdlah. 
The mineral products of the central highland, at the 
sources of the Luliia, fed and impelled the intercourse 
in both directions. 

How far the lake served at different periods as a 
direct link in the communication it is hard to say. 
Since commerce and active navigation seem confined 
to its southern portion, we must conclude that further 
north they are discouraged by some physical or moral 
impediments ; by the steep, inhospitable character of 
the eastern shore, or by wild and jealous tribes occu- 
pying the marshes on the west, or by both. But this 
break in the communication is repaired by tribes 
(the Movfza, &c.) who station themselves on the hills 
between the New Zambeze and the Aruangoa, in the 

with Massi, Moza, Muaza, Moviza, or (as the Portuguese write 
it) Muiza, and some other similar names, and these again with 
the words matse, metsi, mosi, messi, magi, signifying water. These 
latter words are all plural. Nyassa or Nyassi might also be plural. 
The Muearanga word Aruangoa, Arwanha, or Ruenia (for it is 
written variously by the Portuguese) undoubtedly signifies a river, 
and the latter form, Itueua or Lucca, extends far and wide into the 
Bachuana country, and to Angola. The Ovaherero say Omaronga ; 
the Pongue at the Gaboon, Carongo or Aruongo. The name 
Ranga, or, as Mariano wrote it, Ruenga, approaches closely to the 
Muearanga form. But where we have to tread our way among so 
many varying dialects and sounds, not perhaps perfectly repre- 
sented in European alphabets, we must abstain from hasty conjec- 
tures. It is remarkable that in Monomotapa the chief officers of 
the king’s guard were called Mucamoegi. AVas not this a title of 
eminence, alluding to the ancient country (Moegi or Moezi) of the 
Muearanga? — Man. Godinho, Vita Patris Gonz. Silveriae, p. 115. 
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capacity of traders and carriers. They convey the 
ivory and copper from the Luapula to the sea-coast. 
They also restore the communication, once important, 
between the separated branches of the Mucaranga. 
The commercial character of their barren country is 
rendered visible by the numerous settlers in and near 
it from the southern end of Nyassa. Near the Aru- 
angoa we find Massi, the same name which, two cen- 
turies ago, occurred fifteen days up the lake. A 
little further north on the road is Mambo Mucanguro, 
i. e. the native Manguro king. Near him are the 
Muceba or Xiva, as the Portuguese call them, evi- 
dently the Muchiva, whom Khamis enumerated among 
the Wanyassa. Further north, near the New Zambezi, 
is Morunga Mambara ; the latter name being that, of 
a great nation S. of Ido. Even Chipaco, the Ca- 
zembe’s southern feudatory, seems to be a stranger, and 
is called by the native travellers Camango (Muca- 
mango). Finally, the Auembe have dispossessed the 
Moviza, doubtless not for the sake of their sterile soil, 
but of their commerce. These hills, which we shall 
still call the Moviza country, form an important and 
well-established point in the communication across 
the continent. 

But now we approach the Zambdze, which was 
also said to issue from the lake. Such a belief was 
quite in unison with the general tenor of native 
African geography, since the chief feeders of that 
river, the Aruangoa and the Shire, rise in the high- 
lands round the southern end of the lake. And, 
besides, the Mucaranga settled on its southern banks, 
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would naturally cherish a belief connecting the river 
of their adopted country with their original home in 
the north. The traffic of these Mucaranga with the 
Moviza, across the country of the Mardvi, completed 
the line of communication — the only one distinctly 
pointed out — between the eastern and western coasts 
of Africa. It is true that from the LuaMba to the 
Zambeze the route may have gone occasionally down 
the valley of the Sesheke, and thence eastwards to 
Monomotapa. But, however clear may be the allu- 
sion in one or two authors to the lake, or rather floods 
of Butua, there is no trace of an established com- 
mercial intercourse in that quarter ; and it is certain 
that the permanent lake in the neighbourhood of the 
Mucaranga figures exclusively in the accounts col- 
lected on the populous coasts of Eastern Africa. 

In the neighbourhood of Kilwa, long the emporium 
of Eastern Africa, a great river reaches the coast from 
a distance of 500 miles, its numerous branches water- 
ing a very wide region ; and the same locality presents 
another spectacle, rare in Africa ; namely, that of the 
trade of the interior descending fully and freely to 
the coasts in a settled course. A little further north 
the river of Pangdni descends from Kilima Njdro, 
flowing S. and E. About 200 miles N. of Pangdni is 
the mouth of the Ozi, the river which collects the 
northern streams from the same mountain. The whole 
region embraced by those rivers is, with the excep- 
tion of the maritime slope, deficient in running waters, 
and offers a clear proof of the absence so far of any 
chain of mountains parallel to the coast. Then comes 
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a group of mountains (Kdnia or Ndur kenia), ranging 
at right angles to the coast. The greatest river 
known to the inhabitants of this mountainous country 
appears to be the Webbe or Nile of Mak&disho. In 
the outline here presented, the Mountains of the 
Moon and the sources of the Nile make no figure ; 
but they have been excluded by no effort but that of 
adhering to sober reason and authentic evidence. 
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Letters to My Unknown Friends - 13 
** on Happines# - - - 13 

Litton’* Church of Christ - -15 

Maitland's Church in the Catacombs 17 
Margaret Percival . - - - 25 

; Moore On U»e Use of the Body - 19 
" ** 8 oul and Body - 19 

" '* Man and hi* Motives - 19 
Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History- 20 
Neale'* Closing Scene * * - 21 

| “ Hating Places of the Just 21 

I “ Riches that Bring no 
Sorrow - - - - - 21 

Newman's i J. H.) Discourses - 21 
Readings for Lent - - - 12 

Robinson's Lexicon to the Greek 
Testament - • - - 24 

Schomlierg's Theocratic Philosophy 25 
Shepherd's Church of Rome - - 26 

Sinclair's Journey of Life - * 26 

'* Popish Legend* - - 26 


Southey's Life of Wesley - - 27 

Stephen's Ecclesiastical Biography 2ft 
Tayler's Lady Mary - - - 29 

** Margaret; or, the Pearl - 29 
** (Isaac) Loyola - #29 

“ Wesley - -30 

Thumb Bible (The) - - 29 

j Tomline's Introduction to the Bible 29 
I Turner’s Sacred History - - 30 


Poetry and the Drama. 

Aikin'a (Dr.) British Porta - - 3 

Baillie’a (Joanna) Poetical Works 3 
Dante, by Cayley .... 6 

Flowers and their kindred Thoughts 21 
Fruits from Garden and Field - 21 
Goldsmith's Poems, illustrated - 9 

L. E. L.’s Poetical Works - - 13 

Lin wood'* Antholngia Oxoniensls- 16 
Macaulay's Lars oi Ancient Rome 17 
Mackay't Poetry of the English 

Lake* 17 

Montgomery’s Poetical Works - 19 
Moore's Poetical Works - - 20 

" Laila Rook h . . - 20 

** Irish Melodies - 20 

" Songs and Ballad# - - 20 

Shakapeare, by Rowdier - - 25 

" Senllrocnta A Similes 12 
“ Tasso, by Smith - >96 

Southey's Poetical Works - - 27 

“ British Poets - - -27 

Bwain'i English Melodies - - 28 

Thomson's Seasons, illnutrated - 29 
Watts's Lyrics of the Heart - - 30 

Winged Thoughts . . >21 


Political Economy and 
Statistics. 

Caird’s Letter* on Agriculture • 6 

Francis’s Bank of Eogtand 8 

" English Railway - . 9 

* “ stock Exchange - . 9 

Using’s Notes of a Traveller - -13 

I '* Notes on Denmark and 
the Dnchies . . - 18 

Lindsay’s Navigation Laws - - 15 

M'Culloch'a Goog. Statist. Ac. Diet. 17 
** Dictionary of Commerce 17 

*' London - - -31 

“ 8 tatl#ticaof Gt. Britain 17 

** On Funding A Taxation 17 
„ “ On Wag*. - . . n 

Marcet a Political Economy - - 18 

Paahley On Pauperism - - - 22 

Tooke’s History of Price# - - 29 


The Sciences 
in General and Mathe- 
matics. 

Page*. 

Bourne'# Catechism of the Steam 
Engine ..... 4 

Br unde's Dictionary of Science, Ac. 4 
Crrsy's Civil Engineering - - 7 

De laBeche’sGeolivgy of Corn wall, Ac. 7 
“ Geological Observer - 7 

De la Rive'# Electricity 7 

Herscbel's Outlines of Astronomy 10 
Holland'# Medical Physiology - 10 
Humboldt's Aspects of Nature - 12 
** Cosmos - - - 12 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia - 14 
“ Great Exhibition - - 13 

Marcct's (Mra.) Conversations - 18 
Moseley's Practical Mechanics 

** Engineer Lng& A rehitrctuM 

Owen’s Lectures on Comp Anatomy 
Peschel's Elements of Physics 
Phillips's Fossils of Cornwall, Ac. 
Portlnck'a Geology of Londonderry 
Smee's Electro Metallurgy - 
Steam Engine (The) - 
Tate On Strength of Materials 
“ Exercises on Mechanics 
Thomson's School Chemistry 


Rural Sports. 

Blaine's Dictionary of Sport# 
Cecil’s Stud Farm - 
The Cricket Field - 
Ephemera on Angling - 

** Book of the Salmon 
Hawker's Instructions to Sportsmen 
The Hnnting-Pield - 
Loudon's Lady'* Country Comp. - 
Pocket and the Stud - - - 

Practical Horsemanship • 
Pulman’a Fly Fishing - 
Ronald §'# Fly Fisher ... 
6 table Talk and Table Talk - - 

The Stud, for practical purpose# - 
Wheatley'# Rod and Line - • 


Veterinary Medicine. 
Ac. 

Cecil's Stud Farm ... 
Hunting Field (The) - 
Pocket and the Stud ... 
Practical Horsemanship 
Stable Talk and Table Talk ■ 

Stud (The) .... 

Youatt’a The Dog - 

** The Horse ... 


Voyages and 
Travel*. 


Cheaney’e Euphrates and Tigris - 
Davia’s China .... 

Eothen ...... 

Erman'a Travels through Siberia - 
Forbes's Dahomey ... 
Forester and Biddnlph's Norway - 
Hue'* Tartary, Thibet, and Chins 
Hnmboldt’a Aspects of Nature 
Jameson’s Canada .... 

Laing’s Norway .... 

“ Denmark and the Duchies 

“ Note* of a Traveller 

Lardner’s London 
Macksy’s English Lakes 
Osborn's Arctic Journal 
Pfeiffer’* Voyage round the World 
Power's New Zealand Sketches - 
Richardson’s Overland Journey - 
Roving* in the Pacific 
Seaward's Narrative ... 
Snow's Arctic Voyage ... 
Traveller's Library - - 31 

Weme'a African Wandering* . 81 
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MISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK. 

Modern Cookery in all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of 
Private Families. In a Series of Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given 
with the most minnte exactness. By Eliza Acton. New Edition ; with Directions for Carv- 
ing, and other Additions. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

ADDISON.— THE HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

By C. G. Addison, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 3d Edition, corrected and 
improved ; with 4 Lithographic and 3 Woodcut Illustrations. Square crown 8vo.10s.6d. cloth. 

AIKIN.— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Ben Jonson to Beattie. W T ith Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. New 
Edition, with Supplement, by Lucy Aikin ; consisting of additional Selections from more 
recent Poets. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

THE ARTISAN CLUB.— A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the Artisan Club. 
Edited by John Bourne, C.E. New Edition. With 30 Steel Plates and 349 Wood Engrav- 
ings. 4to. 27s. cloth. 

BAILEY. -DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

Read before Literary and Philosophical Institutions. By Samuel Bailey, Author of 
“ Essays on the Pursuit of Truth,” &c. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

BAILEY.— THE THEORY OF REASONING. 

By Samuel Bailey, Author of " Essays on the Pursuit of Truth,” &c. 2d Edition. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS. 

Now first collected ; complete in One Volume ; and comprising the PlayB of the Passions, 
Miscellaneous Dramas, Metrical Legends, Fugitive Pieces (including several now first pub- 
lished), and Ahalya Baee. Uniform with the New Edition of James Montgomery’* Poetical 
Works; with Portrait engraved in line by H. Robinson, and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
21s. cloth ; or 42s. bound in morocco by Hay day. 

BAINES.— THE LIFE OF EDWARD BAINES, 

late M.P. for the Borough of Leeds. By his Son, Edward Baines, Author of “ The History 
of the Cotton Manufacture.” With a Portrait engraved in line by Greatbacb. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

BALFOUR.- SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

from the Fourteenth to the Present Century. By Clara Lucas Balfour, Author of 
“ Women of Scripture,” “ Moral Heroism,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


BAYLDON’S ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And Tenant’* Right of Entering And Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; with Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords. Land-Agents, Appraisers, Partners, and Tenants. New 
Edition ; corrected and revised by John Donaldson. 8vo. 10s. fid. cloth. 

BLACK.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Based ou Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formula? for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Black, Practical Brewer. New Edition, 
with considerable Additions. 8vo. 10s. fid. cloth. 

BLAINE'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Pishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. A new and 
thoroughly revised Edition (1852), corrected to the present time ; with copious Additions and 
Improvements, and numerous additional Illustrations. The Hunting, Raciug, and all rela- 
tive to Horses And Horsemanship revised by Harry Hikovkr; Shooting and Fishing by 
Ephbmkra; and Coursing by Mr. A. Graham. With upwards of 600 Woodiuta. 8vo. 
50s. half-hound. 

BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present time : with Additions and Corrections from the most authen- 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. New Edition, with Corrections. Imperial 8vo. 31s. fid. half-bound in 
morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Especially formed for 
the nsc of advanced Students and Candidates for Holy Orders. By Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 
D.I). P.S.A. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, sti 2, cloth. 

THE REV. Dll. BLOOMFIELD’S ADDITIONAL ANNOTATIONS 

on the NEW TESTAMENT: Being a Supplement to his Edition of The Greek Testa- 
ment with English Notre, in 2 vols. 8vo. So arranged aa to be divisible into Two Parts, each 
of which may be bound up with the Volume of the Greek Testament to which it refers. 8vo. 
15s. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— COLLEGE A SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, formed for use in 
Colleges and the Public Schools. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D F.3.A. New Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. fid. cloth. 


BOURNE.— A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Illustrative of the Scientific Principles upon which its Operation depends, and the Practical 
Details of its Structure, in its applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways: 
with various Suggestions of Improvement. By John Bourne, C.E., Editor of the Artisan 
Club’s “ Treatise on tbe Steam Engine.” 8d Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

BRANDE.—A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited byW. T. Bra n or, F.R.8.L. & E. ; assisted by Dr. J. Cattvin. A New and thoroughly 
revised Edition, corrected to the Present Time. 8vo. with Woodcut*. [In the press. 
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{ BULL.— THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians ; 
formerly Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, and Lecturer on Mid- 
wifery and on the Diseases of Women aud Children. New Edition, carefully revised and 
enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

BULL.— HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of their Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room : 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects, &c. ; and Hints upon 
Nursing. By Thomas Bull, M.D. New Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. Fcp.Svo. 

Ss. cloth. 

BUNSEN— IIIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE; 

or, Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome under Commodus and Alexander Severus. 
With an Appendix, containing J. Bernaysii Bonnensis Epistola Critica ad Bunsenium. By 
C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. 3 vols. post 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 

BUNSEN— EGYPT S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. Translated from 
the German, by C. H. Cottrell, Bsq. M.A.— Vol. I. containing the First Book, or Sources 
and Primeval Facts of Egyptian History : with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, and 
! a complete List of Hieroglyph ical Signs; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the com- 
plete Text of Manetho and Eratosthenes, jEgyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, &c. ; and Plates 
I representing the Egyptian Divinities. With many Illustrations. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT ' 

GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Schools. An entirely New Edition, carefully revised 
throughout, with such Alterations introduced as continually progressive Discoveries and the 
latest Information have rendered necessary. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. Thomas 
Butler, Rector of Langar. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Fifty-one full-coloured Maps ; with complete Indices. 

New Edition, nearly all re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved ; with .Corrections 
from the most authentic sources in both the Ancient and Modern Maps, many of which are 
entirely new. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T. Butler. Royal 4to. 24s. half-bound. 

J The Modern Atlas. 28 full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

Separately Ancient Atlas. 23 full- coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

THE CABINET LAWYER: 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; Post-Office Regulations, and Prison Disci- 
pline. 15th Edition, with Supplements, enlarged, and corrected throughout: W'ith the 
Statutes of the last Session and Legal Decisions, to Michaelmas Term, 14 and 15 Victoria. 

Fcp. 8 vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CAIRD.— ENGLISH AGRICULTURE IN 1850 AND 1851 ; 

Its Condition and Prospects. With Descriptions in detail of the best modes of Husbandry 
practised in nearly every County of England. By James Cairo, of Baldoon, Agricultural 
Commissioner of The Timet ; Author of “ High Farming under Liberal Covenants.” 8vo. 

14s. cloth. 

CARPENTER.— VARIETIES OF MANKIND; 

Or, an Account of the Distinctive Characters of the principal Races of Men. By W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Examiner in Physiology in the University of London. 
With numerous Engravings on Wood. Being Dr. Carpenter’s Article on the Varieties of 
Mankind, reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from “ Todd’s Cyclopaidia of Anatomy 
and Physio’ogy.” Post 8vo. {In preparation. 
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CATLOW.— POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modem System of Conchology s 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. With 
312 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CAYLEY.— DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 

The Vision of Hell. Translated in the Original Ternary Rhyme. By C. B. Cayley, B.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

CECIL.— TIIE STUD FARM; 

Or, Hints on Breeding Horses for the Turf, the Chase, and the Road. Addressed to Breeders 
of Race Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and especially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Cecil. With Frontispiece; uniform with Harry Hieover’s Practical Uortmanthip. Fcp. 8vo. 
5s. half-bound. 

CHESNEY. — THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF TEE 

RIVERS EUPHRATES and TIGRIS, carried on by order of the British Government, 
in the Years 1835, 1836, and 1837. By Lieut.-Col. Chbsnky, R.A., F.R.9., Commander of 
the Expedition. Vols. I. and II. in royal 8vo. with a coloured Index Map and numerous 
Plates and Woodcuts, 63s. cloth.— Also, an Atlas of Thirteen Charts of the Expedition, 
price £\. 11s. 6d. in case. 

*** The entire work will consist of Four Volumes, royal 8vo. embellished with Ninety-seven 
Plates, besides numerous Woodcut Illustrations, from Drawings chiefly made by Officers 
employed in the Surveys. 

CLISSOLD. — TIIE SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION OF THE APOCA- 

LYPSE, as derived from the Writings of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg ; illustrated and con- 
firmed by Ancient and Modern Authorities. By the Rev. Augustus Clissold, M.A., formerly 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 4 vols. 8vo. Two Guineas, cloth. 

CONYBEABE AND EOWSON.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

of SAINT PAUL; Comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in Chronological Order. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
Conybkark, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. S. Howson, 
M.A. late Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. With Engmvinga on Steel and 
Wood of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Original Drawings made on the 
spot by W. H. Bartlett; and numerous Maps, Charts, Woodcuts of Coins, &c. The First 
Volume ; with Eighteen Engravings on Steel, Nine Maps and Plans, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 4to. 28 s. cloth. Vol. II. Part I. price 9e. boards. 

*** To form Two Volumes, in course of publication in about Twenty Parts, price 2s. each ; of 
which Seventeen are now ready. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth ; with the plates coloured, 12s. cloth. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climatea, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life; with numerous approved Formulae of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D. Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, ficc. tic. Vols. I. and IL 
8vo. j£' 8, cloth | and Parts X. to XV. 4s. 6d. each, sewed. 

THE CHILDREN’S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By Miss Julia Corner, Author of “ Questions on the History of Europe,” &c. With Two 
Illustrations engraved on Steel. Square fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
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COX.— PROTESTANTISM AND ROMANISM CONTRASTED BY 

tbe ACKNOWLEDGED and AUTHENTIC TEACHING of EACH RELIGION. Edited by 
the Rev. John Edmund Cox, M.A., F.S.A., of All Souls’ College, Oxford; Vicar of St. 
Helen’s, Bishopgate, London. 2 vols. 8vo. 28 s. cloth. 

CRESY.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Edwabd Crbsy, F.S.A. C.E. In One very 
large Volume, illustrated by upwards of Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, explanatory 
of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions which come under tbe Direction of the 
Civil Engineer. 8vo. j£ 3. 13s. 6d. cloth. 


THE CRICKET-FIELD; OR, THE SCIENCE AND HISTORY 

of the GAME. Illustrated with Diagrams, and enlivened with Anecdotes. By the Author 
of “ Principles of Scientific Batting,” &c. With Two Engravings on Steel; uniform with 
Harry Hieover’t Hunting- Field. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 


DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMTL Y CHAPLAIN, 

in Two Parts: The First Part being Church Services adapted for domestic use, 
with Prayers for every day of the week, selected exclusively from the Book of Common 
Prayer; Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 2 d Edition. 
Post 4 to. 21s. cloth: or, bound by Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf lettered; £1. 10s. morocco. 

e The Family Chaplain, price 12s. cloth. 

Separately \ The Domestic Liturgy, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

DAVIS.— CHINA DURING THE JVAR AND SINCE THE PEACE. 

By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., late Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China; Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Colony of Hong Kong. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps and Wood En- 
gravings. [In the press. 

DELABECHE.—THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Dblabkchb, F.RS., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. In One large Volume, with many Wood Engravings. 8vo. 18s. cloth, 

DELABECHE.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, 

DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Henry T. Dblabkchr, F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Published by Order of 
tbe Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. Bvo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, 
14s. cloth. 

DE LA RIVE’S WORK ON ELECTRICITY.— A TREATISE ON 

ELECTRICITY ; its Theory and Practical Application. By A. Db la Rivb, of the 
Academy of Geneva. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 

DENNISTOUN.— MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO ; 

Illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
James Dennistoun, of Dennistonn. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-similes, and 
Engravings on Wood. 3 vola. crown 8vo. jtf2. 8s. cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Authoress of “Letters to my Unknown Friends,” “Twelve Years Ago,” “ ome 
Passages from Modern History,” and “Letters on Happiness.” Second Edition, enlarge 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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EASTLAKE. — MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Charles Loca Eastlake, Esq. P.R.A. F.R.9. F.9.A. ; Secretary to the 
Royal Commission for Promoting the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses 
of Parliament, &c. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

%* VoL II. On the Italian Practice of Oil Painting, is preparing for publication. 

TIIE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the 
English Texts ; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-Euglish 
and English-Greek. New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CON- 

CORDANCE of the OI.l) TESTAMENT; being an Attempt at a Verbal Connection between 
the Original and the English Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and 
their occurrences, &c. 2 vols. royal bvo. Jt3. 13s. 6d. cloth; large paper, jti. 14s. 6d. 

EPHEMERA.— THE BOOK OF THE SALMON: 

In Two Parts. Part I. The Theory, Principles, and Practice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon: with 
Lists of good Salmon Flies for every good River in the Empire ; Part II. The Natural History 
o t the Salmon, all Its known Habits described, and the best way of artificially Breeding It 
explained. Usefully illustrated with numerous Coloured Engravings of Sulrnon Flies and 
Salmon Fry. By Ephemera, Author of* A Hand-Book of Angling;” assisted by Andrew 
Young, of Inversliin, Manager of the Duke of Sutherland’s Salmon Fisheries. Fcp. 8vo. 
with coloured Plates, 14s. cloth. 

EPHEMERA.— A HjIND-BOOK OF ANGLING; 

Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fishing, Salmon-fishing; with the Natural History of 
River Fish, and the best modes of Catching them. By Ephemera, of “ Bell’s Life in 
London.” New Edition, enlarged. Fcp bvo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. cloth. 

ERMAN.— TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 

including Excursions northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and southwards to the 
Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Erman. Translated by W. D. Cooley, Esq. Author of 
“ The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

FORBES.— DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS: 

Being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahuiney, and Residence at his Capital, 
in the Years 1849 and 1850. By Frederick E. Forbes, Commander, R.N., F.R.G.S. ; Au- 
thor of “ Five Years in China,” and “ Six Mouths in the African Blockade.” With 10 Plates, 
printed in Coloura, and 3 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. post bvo. 21s. cloth. 

FORESTER AND BIDDULPIFS NORWAY. 

Norway in 1848 and 1849 : containing Rambles among the Fjeldsand Fjords of the Central and 
W'estern Districts ; and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social 
Organisation. B/Thomas Forester, Esq. With Extracts from the Journals of Lieutenant 
M. S. Biddulph, Royal Artillery. With a new Map, W'oodcuts, and Ten coloured Plates 
from Drawiugs made on the spot. Svo. IBs. cloth. 

FOSS.— THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND : . 

with Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A. of the Inner Temple 
Vols. 1. 11. HI. and IV. 8vo. 56s. cloth. 

FRANCIS.— THE niSTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND; 

Its Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. cloth. 
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FRANCIS. — A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY ; 

Its social Relations and Revelations, By John Francis. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

I 

FRANCIS.— CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE STOCK 

EXCHANGE. By John Francis. Second Edition. 8vo. 12 s. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLD- j 

SMITH. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Metnlxjrs of the Etching Club. 
With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. Edited by Bolton Cokney, Esq. 
Uniform with Thomson's Sea aunt illustrated by the Etching Ctub. Square crown 8vn. ' 
One Guinea, cloth ; or, bound in morocco by Hayday, jgt. Ifis. 

! i 

GOSSE.—A NATURALIST’S SOJOURN IN JAMAICA. 

By P. H. Gosse, E*q., Author of “The Birds of Jamaica,” “ Popular British Ornithology, ’ j 
&c. With coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 14s. cloth, 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

Explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. New Edition, j 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. Gs. cloth. 

G URNEY.— HISTORICAL SCII ETCHES / 

lllu>tnditig some Memorable Events and Epochs, from a.d. 1,400 to a.d. 1,54(5 By the Rev. i 
John Hampdkk Gornby, M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Mary-le-bone. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. ! 

■j 

i GU ILT. — AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated with more than I 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. Second Edition, with a , 
1 Supplemental View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture ; comprising upwards l 

of Eighty additional Woodcuts. 8vo. 52a. fid. cloth 

SUPPLEM ENT. — Comprising a View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architec- | 
{ ture; Addenda to the Glossary; and an Index to the entire Work; with upwards of 
Eighty Wood Engravings. 8vo. Gs. cloth. 

SIDNEY n ALL’S NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS 

! OF FIFTY-THREE MAI’S <size20in. by Iff in.), with the Divisions and Boundaries care- 
fully rolonred ; and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps, with their 
Latitude and Longitude. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout from the best and 
most recent Authorities; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn 
and re-engraved. Colonibier 4to. j6'5. 5s. half-bound in russia. 

HARRISON.— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harrison, M.A. late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

HARRY IIIEOVER . — THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Harry Hieovrr, Author of “Stable-Talk ami Table-Talk; or, Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen.” With Two Plates— One representing The Right Sort; the other, The Wrong Sort. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY IIIEOVER— PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry H ieoveii, Author of “Stable Talk and Tabic Talk; or, Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen.” With 2 Plates— One representing Going like Workmen; the other, Going tike 
Muffs. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 
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IIARR Y HIEOVER.—T1IE STUD, FOR FRACTIC.iL PURPOSES 

AND PRACTICAL MEN: Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horae for use more than 
for show. By H a hry III rover, Author of “Stable Talk and Table Talk.” With Two Plates 
—One representing A pretty good tori for most purposes ; the other ‘ Rayther ’ a bad sort for 
any purpose. Fcp. Svo. 5s. liolf-bouiul. 

CARRY III EO TER. — TH E POCKET ANJ) THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hibover, Author of 
“ Stable Talk and Table-Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen ” Second Edition ; with 
Portrait of the Author on his favourite Horse Harlequin. Fcp. 8 vo. 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY TIIEOFER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hibover. New Edition. 
2 vols. 8 vo. witii Portrait, 24s. cloth. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawkkr. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and improved; with Eighty-live Plates and Woodcuts by Adlurd and 
Brauston, from Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. 8 vo. 21 s. cloth. 

HAYDN'S ROOK OF DIGNITIES: 

Containing ROLLS OP THE OFFICIAL PERSONAGES of the BRITISH EMPIRE, Civil, 
Ecclcs actual, Judicial, Military, Naval, and Municipal, from the EAKLIES'l PERIODS to 
the PRESENT TIM E ; Compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public Offices. Together 
with the Soverigns of Europe, from the foundation of their respective States ; the Peerage 
and Nobility of Great Britain, and numerous other Lists. Being a New Edition, improved 
and continued, of BEATSON’S POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of 
“The Dictionary of Dates," and other Works. 8 vo. 25s. half- bound. 

“ It U JifflcuM tn rvieKpr.iiti* (hr uwIWmm* of a compila'ion like thl*. To all public anil official men, and to oUiera 
engaged in various branches of historical research, it will be a book of constant reference/' Worm no Post 

“The Bool; of will become a neces^iry volume in all public offices, and will be found in most libra-ies a 

valuable bonk of ref> renre, in atTurdmg information of a kind not else* here collected together, while it may be relied on 
as recent and uuUiculic/’ Litehart Uazbtts. 

SIR JOHN II ERSCHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. &c. See. Ac. New Edition ; with Plates and Wood En- 
gravings. 8 vo. 18s. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By A 7 uy6s. “ Manners make the man." New Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6 d. cloth. 

LOUD HOLLAND'S MEMOIRS . 

Memoirs of the Whig Party during my Time. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. 
Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. Vol. I. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprising Anecdotes, and an 
Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries us have fallen within 
his Lordship’s observation. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland ; with 
Fac-simiic. Second Edition. Post Svo. 10s. 6 d. 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Henry Holland, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Phy- 
sician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. Svo. 

HOOK- THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY; 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D I). Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Now-Edition. Fcp. 8 vo. 6 s. cloth. 
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HOOKER.— KEW GARDENS; 

Or, a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardena of Kew. By Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. &c. &c. Director. New Edition. l6ino. with numerous 
Wood Engravings, 6d. sewed. 

HOOKER AND ARNOTT. — THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Comprising the Phienogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The Sixth Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections; and numerous Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous 
Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. IIookkk, F.R.A. 
and L.S. &c., and G. A. Walkkr-Arnott, LL.I). F.L.S. and R.S. Ed. ; Regius Professor 
of Botany in the University of Glasgow. J2mo. with 12 Plates, 14s. cloth j or with the Plates 
coloured, price 21 s. 

HORNE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 

and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Rector of the united Parishes of St. Edmund the King 
and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Street ; Prebendary of St. Paul’s. New 
Edition, revised and corrected; with numerous Maps and Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts. 

5 vols. 8vo. 63s. cloth; or jfc'5, bound in calf. 

HORNE.— A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY \ 

of the BIBLE. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. of St. John’s College, Cam- j 
bridge. Being an Analysis of his “Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- , 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures.” New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12nio. with Maps and 
other Engravings, 9s. boards. 

j IIOWITT.—mE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
I Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square IGuio. 5s. cloth. 

j HOWITT.— THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 

j Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 

Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt. New 
Edition; with 40 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth# 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised ; with Engravings on wood, by 
Bewick and Williams j uniform with Visits to Remarkable Places. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth, i 

! HOWITT. — VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English IIi6tory and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium Rvo. 
21s. cloth. 

| SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of NORTHUMBERLAND and DURHAM, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo. 
21s. cloth. 

HUDSON.— TnE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq. late of tttfc Legacy Duty Office, London ; Author of “ Plain Directions 
for Making Wills,” and “The Parent’s Hand-book.” New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

HUDSON.— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Viet, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
&c. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 2 b. 6d. cloth. 

*** These Two works may be had in One Volume, 7s. cloth. 
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| HUMBOLDT.- ASPECTS OF NATURE 

In Different Lands and Different Climates; with Scientific Elucidations. By Alexander Yon 
Humboldt. Translated, with the Author’# sanction and co-operation, and at hia express 
| desire, by Mrs. Sabin K- New Edition. IGmo. G». cloth: or in 2 vols. 3s. fid. each, cloth; 

I Half-a-Crown each, sewed. 

j 

1 BARON HUMBOLDTS COSMOS; 

I Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author’s sanction i 

and co-operation, and at his express desire, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
i Edward Sabine, It. A. V. P. and Treaa. R.8. Vols. I. and II. Ifimo. Half-a-Crown each, sewe t ; 

88. fid. each, cloth: or in post 8vo. 12s. each, cloth.— Vd. III. Part I. post Svo. 6*. cloth : or in 
| Ifimo. sew e<i ; 3s. Gd. cloth: Part 11. post Svo. 7s cloth; and in IGmo. 3s. sewed, or 4s. 

1 cloth. 

| HUMPHREYS.— SENTIMENTS A SIMILES OF 8HAKSPEARE ; ; 

A Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passages in ; 
j Shakspeare's Plays and Poems With an elaborately illuminated border in the characteristic ! 
style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments. Bound in very massive carved I 
and pierced covers containing in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. The lllumi- j 
nations and Ornaments designed and executed by tlcury Noel Humphreys. Square post 
Svo. One Guinea. 

I MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 

as represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the Early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and F.anders; the Benedictines in England and in Germany; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
Augustine*; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule; the Mendicant Orders; the Jesuits; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Second Siiribs of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and Si Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 
28s. cloth. 

■ MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 

| Or, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. First Skribs. Containing Legend* of the Angels 
and Archangels ; the Kvang.-lists and Apostles ; the Greek and Latin Fathers; the Magda- 
lene; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses; the Martyrs; the Bishops; the Hermits; 
and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, printed in One Volume for 
the convenience of Students and Travellers; with numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen 
, Etchings by the Author. Square ciowii Svo. 28s. cloth. 

i MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Forming the Third and concluding Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of “ Characteristics of Women,” &c. With 
Etchings by the Author, and Engravings on Wood Square crown Svo. [7n the press. 

JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO T1IE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

By Francis Jeffrey, laie One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. Svo. 42s. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS: 

i With the Life by Bishop Hkbkr Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Page 
Eden, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Ten Volumes, Vols. II. to IX. Svo. price H&lf-a- 
Guinea each. 

*** The First Volume (last in order of publication) will contain Bishop Heber’s Life of 
Jeremy Taylor, extended by the Editor. — Vol. X. is in the press. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR— READINGS FOR EVERY DAY 

in LENT : compiled from the Writingsof Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the Author of “ Amy . 
Herbert,” “The Child's First History of Rome,” &c. Fcp. Svo. 5s. cloth. 
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JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete General Gazetteer of 
the World. My Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S F.G.S. ; Geographer at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty ; Author of “ The Physical Atlas of Natural Phaeno- 
mens.” In One Volume of 1,440 pages; comprising nearly Fifty Thousand Names 
of Places. 8vo. 36s. cloth ; or strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible back, price 41s. 

KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND : 

a History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. By John J 
Mitchell Kemble, M.A., F.C.P.8., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

KIRBY d- SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; j 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects ; comprising an account of noxious and useful j 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, j 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. My W. Kikby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; and W. : 
Spence, Esq. F.K.S. & L.S. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

LAIN G.— NOTES ON THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STATE 

of DENMARK and the DUCHIES of HOLSTEIN and SLESWICK. My Samuel Laino, 
Esq., Author of “ Journal of a Residence in Norway,' ” “ A Tour in Sweden,” “Notes of a 
Traveller,” &c. 8vo. [In the press. 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

STATE of the EUROPEAN PEOPLE in 1848 and 1849: being the Second Series of 
“ Notes of a Traveller.” By Samuel Laino, Esq. Author of “ A Journal of a Residence in 
Norway,” “ A Tour in Sweden,” the Translation of “ The Heimskringla,” and of “ Notes of 
a Traveller on the Social and Political Stute of France, Prussia, &c.” 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LARDNER.—THE GREAT EXHIBITION A LONDON IN 1851, 

Reviewed by Dr. Lakunek, Michel Chevalier, John Lkmoi nke, and Hector Berlioz. 
bvo. [Nearly ready. 

LATIL1M . — ON DISEASES OF THE nEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine; comprising Diseases of the Heart. 
My P. M. Latham, M. D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and late Physician to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. cloth. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

Or, First Principles of Zoology. For the use of Schools and Young Persons. Comprising 
the Principles of Classification interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts 
of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. II. Lee. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with numerous additional Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. Cd. cloth, 

L. E. L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON ; comprisir.* the I M PROV1SATRICE, l lie VENETIAN BRACELET, the GULDEN 
VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, amt Ollier Poetic. I Remain*. New Edition, uniform with 
Muore’a Song., Ilatladi, and Sacred Songe ; with 2 Vigucttcs by Richard Doyle. 3 vols. 
tGmo. 10a. cloth ; morocco, 21a. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

By the Authoress of “ Letters to My Unknown Friends,” “Twelve Years Ago, a Talc,” 

“ Some Passages from Modern History,” and “Discipline.” Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS . 

By A Lady, Authoress of “ Letters on Happiness,” “Twelve Years Ago,” “ Discipline,” and 
“ come Passages from Modem History.” 3*1 Edition. Fcp. Hvo. 6s. cloth. 
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LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. 

The Cabinet Cyclopwdia of History, Biography, Literature, the Arts and Sciences, Natural 
History, and Manufactures. Comprising a Series of Original Works by Sir John Hbrschbl, 
Sir Jambs Mackintosh, Robert South by,Sir David Brbwstbr, Thomas Kbightley, 
John Forster, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Moorb, Bishop Thirlwall, the Rev.G. R. 
Glbio, J. C. L. Db Sismondi, John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S, and other eminent Writers. 
132 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price Nineteen Guineas, cloth.— The works sepa- 
rately, in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 

The complete Series comprises the following Works : — 

1. Pell's History of Russia 3 vols. 10s. 6d. I 34. Lardner on Heat 1 vol. " 3s. 6d. 


2. Bell’s Lives of British Poets . . 2 vols. 7s. 

3. Brewster’s Optics 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

4. Cooley’s Maritime and Inland 

Discovery 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

5. Crowe’s History of France ..3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities . . 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

7. De Sismondi's History of the 

Italian Republics 1 vol. As. fid. 

8. De Sismondi’s Fall of theRoman 

Empire 2 vols. 7s. 

9. Donovan’s Chemistry 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

10. Donovan’sDoinestic Economy 2 vols. 7s. 

It. Dunham’s Spain & Portugal 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

12. Dunham’sHistory of Denmark, 

Sweden, and Norway 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

13. Dunham’s History of Poland. . 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

14. Dunham’s Germanic Empire 3 vols. 10s. fid. 

15. Dunham’s Europe during the 

Middle Ages 4 vols. 14s. 

16. Dunham's British Dramatists 2 vols. 7s< 

17. Dunham’s Lives of Early Wri- 

ters of Great Britain 1 vol. As. fid. 

18. Fergus’s History of the United 

States 2 vols. f ». 

19. Fosbroke’s Greek and Roman 

Antiquities 2 vols. 7s. 

20. Forster’s Lives of the States- 

men of the Commonwealth 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

21. Gleig’s Lives of British Mili- 

tary Commanders 3 vols. 10s. fid. 

22. Grattan’s History of the Ne- 

therlands lvol. 8s. 6d. 

23. Henslow’s Botany .......... 1 vol. 8s. fid. 

24. Herschel’8 Astronomy 1 vol. As. fid. 

25. Herschel's Discourse on Na- 

tural Philosophy 1 vol. As. fid. 

26. History of Rome 2 vols. 7s. 

27. History of Switzerland 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

28. Holland’s Manufactures in 

Metal 3 vols. 10«. fid. 

29. James’sLivesofForeignStates- 

men 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

30. Kater& Lardner’s Mechanics lvol. 8s. fid. 

31. Kcightley’s Outlines of Hist. lvol. 8s. 6d. 

32. Lardner’s Arithmetic 1 vol. 8s. fid. 

33. Lardner’s Geometry lvol. 3s. fid. 


35. Lardner’s Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics 1 vol. 3s. fid. ' 

36. Lardner& Walker’s Electricity 

and Magnetism .2 vols. 7s. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Courtenay's Lives of British 
Statesmen 7 vols. 24s. fid. 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, & Bell’s 

History of England 10 vols. 35s. 

39. Montgomery and Shelley’s 

Eminent Italian, Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors 3 vols. 10s. 6<1. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland.. 4 vols. 14s. 

41. Nicolas’s Chronology of Hist. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

42. Phillips’s Treatise on Geology, 2 vols. 7s. 

43. Powell’s History of Natural 

Philosophy I vol. 3s. fid. 

44. Porter’s Treatise on the Manu- 

facture of Silk 1 vol. 3s. fid. ; 

45. Porter’s Manufacture# of 

Porcelain and Glass I vol. 8s. 6d. 

46. Roscoe’s British Lawyers .... 1 vol. 3s. 6d. J 

47 Scott’s History of Scotland . . 2 vols. 7s. j 

48. Shelley’s Lives of Eminent 

French Authors 2 vols. 7s. 

49. Shuckard & Swainson’s Insects, 1 vol. 3s. fid. 

50. Southey’s Lives of British Ad- 

mirals 5 vols. 17s. fid. ! 

51. Stehbing’s Church History ..2 vols. 7s. 

52. Stebbing’s History of the Re- 

formation 2 vols. 7s. 

53. Swainson’s Discourse on Na- 

tural History 1 vol. 8s. fid. 

54. Swainsou’s Natural History & 

Classification of Animals . . 1 vol* 8s. 6d. 

55. Swainson’s Habits & Instincts 

of Animals vol. Ss. fid. 

56. Swainson’s Birds 2 vols. 7s. 

57. Swainson’s Fish, Reptiles, &c. 2 vols. 7s. 

58. Swainson’s Quadrupeds 1 vol. 3s. fid. 

59. Swainson’s Shells & Shell-fish, 1 vol. 3s fid. 

60. Swainson’B Animals in Mena- 

ireries 1 vol. 8s. fid. 

61. Swainson’s Taxidermy and 

Bibliography 1 vol. 8a. fid. 

62. Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 8 vols. 28s. 
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LINDLEY.— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By J. Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. &c. Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
New Edition, with Corrections and copious Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Six Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, 24s. cloth. 

] LINDSAY.— OUR NAVIGATION AND MERCANTILE MARINE 

LAWS considered with a view to their general Revision and Consolidation ; also, au Inquiry 
into the principal Maritime Institutions. By W. S. Lindsay. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

j LIN WOOD. — ANTH OL 0 GIA OXONIENSIS, 

Sive Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Grscis et Latinis decerptuni. 
Curante Guliklmo Linwoop, M.A. JSdis Christi Alumroo. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

! LITTON.— THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

In its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry : With a particular reference to the Controversy on the 
I Subject between Romanists and Protestants. By the Rev. Edward Arthur Litton, M.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Stockton Heath ; and Vice- Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 
j lfa. cloth. 

“ This volume i« written in particular reference to the controversy on the subject naned in the title-page, which exitta 

j between Roman lab* and Protestant* The antagonism of Rome u upheld by men of learning, and it rrauirc* to be met 

i by men similarly qualified. As aid towards attaining such qualification, Mr. I.itton's work will be found of great use : 

I containing, as it does, the result of much resran-h, and the fruits of w isdom, piety, and earnestness. It will l»e found 
•1 Ac profitable to him who has not the opportunity to Inquire extensively— to such a one it will spare much trouble — 
and to him who lias searched widely and thought profoundly ; this volume, presenting to such an inquirer and thinker a 
wi rid of valuable mnUsr, will refresh hie memory and lend vigour to hia thoughts.'* Cue non and St at a Gasett*. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

j On some Subject* connected with bis Colling. By the late Charles Lorimer. New Edi- 
tion. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6tl. cloth. 

j LOUDON.- THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR: 

Being a Monthly Guide ns to what should be avoided, as well as wbat 6liould be done, in a 
Garden in each Month : with plain Rules how to do what is requisite; Directions for Laying 
Out and Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short Arcount, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects then mOBt injurious to 
{ Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. 16mo. with Wood Engravings, 7b. 6d. cloth. 

! LOUDON.— THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of “ Gardening for 
Ladies,” &c. New Edition ; with Plate and Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON’S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, | 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Fanners; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, Planning and 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and lsometrical Projection and Perspective; with Examples 
shewing their applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Purposes. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Loudon, and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening: including all the latest improvements; a General History of Gardening in 
all Countries ; and a Statistical View of its Present State: with Suggestions for its Future 
Progress in the British Isles. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings on Wood by 
Branston. New Edition, corrected and improved by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. 50s. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

being the Arboretum et Fruticetum Uritannicum abridged : containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. With about 
2,000 Engravings on Wood. 8vo. AF2. 10s. cloth. 
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LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of tbe Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture: including all the latest Improvements, a general History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestions for 
its future progress in the British Isles. New Edition ; with upwards of 1,100 Engravings on 
Wood. 8vo. £2. 10s. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS; 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain ; 
giving. their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby. New Edition, corrected throughout, aud brought down to 
the year 1852, by Mrs. I.ounoN. [/« the press. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE; containing numerous Designs, from the Villa 
to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, aud other Agricultural 
Buildings ; Country Inns. Public Houses, nnd Parochial Schools; with the requisite Fittings- 
up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Gnidcn Scenery: each 
Design accompanied hy Analytical and Critical Remarks. New Edition, edited by Mrs. 
Loudon. With more than 2,000 Engravings on Wood. 8vo. £3. 3s, cloth. 

LOUDON’S NORTHS BRITANN1CUS ; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. An I 
entirely New Edition, corrected throughout : With a Supplement, including all the New ! 
Plants, and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Loudon ; assisted by | 
W. H. Baxter, and David Wooster. 8vo. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT, including all the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly-discovered J 
British Species, and all the kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March 1850. With 
a New General Index to the whole Work. By W. H. Baxtku and D. Woostkr, under 
the direction of Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


LOW. —ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry' of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. New Edition, with Alterations and Addi- 
tions, and an eutirely new set of above 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. doth. 

LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, 

And the ECONOMY of ESTATES; comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases ; Farm-Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals; ami Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES II. By Thomas Barinqton Macaulay. New Edition. 
Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 32s. cloth. 


MACAU LAY.- CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 

TRIBUTED to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Thomas Babi noton Macaulay. 
New Edition, complete in One Volume ; with Portrait by K. U. Eddis, engraved in line by 
W. Greatbach, and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 21 s. cloth ; 30s. calf extra by Hayday.— Or 
n 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 
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MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME: 

With Ivry and Thk Armada. By Thomas Babinuton Macaulay. New Edition. 
)6mo. 4s. 6d. cloth ; or 10s. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn oil Wood by George 
Scharf, Jun. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. 21a. boards ; 
or 42s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

j MACDONALD.— VILLA VEROCCHIO ; 

Or, the YOUTH of LEONARDO DA VINCI: a Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Mac- 
| DONALD. Fcp. 8vo. Os. cloth. 

j MACKAY.—TTIE SCENERY <h POETRY OF THE ENGLISH 

! LAKES: A Summer Ramble. By Charles Mackay, Esq. LL.D., Authorof “ The Salaman- 
drine,” &c. With beautiful Wood Engravings from Original Sketches. A New and cheaper 
Edition, with additional lllustrat ons. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH— SIR JAMES MACKINTOSHS MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. A New 
Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait engraved in line by W. Greatbach, 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; or 30 b. calf extra by Hayday. 

M‘ CULLOCJI. — A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

which DETERMINE the RATE of WAGES and the CONDITION of the LABOURING 
CLASSES. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Fcp. 8vo 3s. 6d. cloth. 

MCCULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, 

AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition (1H51), corrected, 
enlarged, and improved : Including a New Supplement. 8vo. 50s. cloth ; or 55s. half- bound 
in russia with flexible back. 

%* The New Supplement may be had separately, price 46. 6d. sewed. 

M‘ CULLOCH. — A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M'Cullocii, Esq. Illustrated with 6 large Maps. New Edition, 
corrected, and in part re-written ; with a Supplement. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s. cloth. 

M‘ CULLOCH. — AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE AND STATIS- 

j TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, 
Induatry, and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved 2 thick vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

MCCULLOCH— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. Second Edition (1852), corrected, enlarged, and improved. Svo. 16s. 
cloth. 

MAITLAND.— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. Illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By 
Charles Maitland. New Edition, corrected; with numerous Wood-cuts. Svo. 14s. 
cloth. 
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MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments, 
By Jane Marckt. New Edition, enlarged and improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jane Marckt. New 
Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jane Marckt. New 
Edition revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.- CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. By 
Jane Marckt. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. 


MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND W ATER. 

By Jane Marckt. New Edition, revised aud corrected. With a coloured Map, shewing 
the comparative altitude of Mountains. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

MARRY AT. — MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Paciflc. Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. A New Edition, complete in Two Volumes ; with numerous i 
Woo i Engravings. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE MISSION; 

or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of 
“ Masterman Ready,” &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

MARRYAT. — THE PRIVATEER! S-M AN ONE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of “ Mastcrman Ready,” &c. 2 vols* 
fcp. 8vo. 12 s. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Captain F: Marryat, C.B. Author of “ Masterman Ready,” 
&c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 2 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MAUNDER.— THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. A New and carefully -re vised Edition, 
corrected throughout, and extended by the introduction of numerous additional Lires. Fcp. 
8vn. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan. 12s. 


MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners and Customs, &c. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 
cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 
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j MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC d LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new and popular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By 9. Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 

I 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

| Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature : in which the Zoological Characteristics that ' 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of interest- 1 
ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal i 
| Kingdom. To which are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial 
Appendix. Embellished with 900 accurate Engravings on Wood, from Drawings made 
expressly for this work. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; , 

bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE. Comprising an English Grammar; Tables of English 
Verbal Distinctions ; Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, Spanish, French, and Italian, 
translated; New and Enlarged English Dictionary; Directions for Pronunciation; New 
Universal Gazetteer; Tables of Population and Statistics; List of Cities, Boroughs, and 
Market Towns in the United Kiugdom ; Regulat ions of the General Post Office; List of Foreign 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions ; Compendious Classical Dictionary ; Scripture 
Proper Names accented, and Christian Names of Men and Women : with Latin Maxims 
translated ; List of Abbreviations ; Chronology and History; compendious Law Dictionary ; 
Abstract of Tax Acts ; Interest and other Tables ; Forms of Epistolary Address; Tables of 
Precedency ; Synopsis of the British Peerage ; and Tables of Number, Money, Weights, and 
Measures. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition, revised throughout, and greatly enlarged. 
Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 

MERIVALE. — A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

EMPIRE. By the Rev. Charles Merivalk, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

The THIRD VOLUME ; Completing the History to the Establishment of the Monarchy 
by Augustus. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL WORKS. 

With some additional Poems, and the Author’s Autobiographical Prefaces. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume; with Portrait and Vknette. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth; 
morocco, 21s.— Or, in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 20s. cloth; 
morocco, 36s. 

MOORE.- HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Familiarly and practically considered in a few of their relations to the Blood. By Geo rob 
Moore, M.D. Member of the lioyal College of Physicians. Post 8vo. 7s. 6tL cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. New Edition. 
Post 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER TIIE BODY, 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By Gkorob Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

MIND. By George Moork, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. New 
i Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
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THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing; the Author’B recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s and Southey’s Poems. With a Portrait by George Richmond, engraved 
in line, and a View of Sloperton Cottage. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth ; morocco by Hayday, 42s. 
—Or, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 4T2. 10s. cloth ; morocco, £\. 10s. 


MOORE.— SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

By Thomas Moore, Author of “Lalla Rookh,” “ Irish Melodies,” &c. First collected 
Kdition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome with 
Vignette by R. Doyle. 16 mo. 5s. cloth ; 12s. 6d. smooth morocco, by Hayday. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth ; 12s. 6d. smooth 
morocco, by Hayday.— Or, with Vignette Title by E. Corbould, fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound 
in morocco, 13s. 6d. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Maclisp., R.A. New and Cheaper Edition ; with 161 Designs, and the 
whole of the Letterpress engraved on Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super-royal 8vo. 31s. 6<L; 
% bound in morocco by Hayday, ±2. 12s. 6d. „ 

*»* The Original Edition, in imperial 8vo., price 63s. boards ; morocco, by Hayday, 
j£4. 14s. 6d. ; proofs, j?6. 6s. boards,— may still be bad. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth ; 12s. 6d. smooth morocco, 
by Hayday.— Or, in fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings from Paintings by Westall, 10s. 6d. cloth; 
bound in morocco, 14s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH-. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With 13 highly-finished Steel Plates from Designs by Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff, 
engraved under the superintendence of the late Charles Heath. New Edition, uniform in 
sise with Thomson's Seasons and Goldsmith's Poems illustrated by the Etching Club. Square 
crown 8vo. 15s. cloth ; morocco, 28s. 

V* A few copies of the Original Edition, in royal 8vo. price One Guinea, still remain. 

MOSELEY.— THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGL 

NEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London. 8vo. with Woodcuts and 
Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by Jambs Murdock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued to the Present Time, by the Rev. Henry So a mbs, M.A. 
vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 
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MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Wm. Murk, M.P., of Caldwell. 3 vols. 8vo. 
36s. cloth. 

MURRAY.— ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising: a complete Description of the Earth : exhibiting: its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, 
Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh 
Murray, F.R.S.E. : assisted by other Writers of eminence. Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts, 8vo. j£ 3, cloth. 

NEALE.— THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROW. 

By the Rev. Erskine Neale, M. A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; Author of “The Closing 
Scene,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

“Tli« urellent object of IhU little work i* to iliew how worthies riche* arc ax a means even of temporal happiness, 
when not used by their possessor as a trustee only for the good of his poorer and lens fortunate brethren. This moral is 
worked out bv strong contrasting skrtchen, such an W«h* 1, of Gloucester, a* contrasted with llrthrrington, the blind man's 
hope; Lord Hertford, the sensualist, and Hryan Blundell, the friend of the inert-hunt seamen at" Liverpool ; Morgan 
Jones, the miser curate of Llandovery, and Bancroft, the benefactor of the aged. The work is replete with curious and t 
Instructive anecdotes, and is as pleasant U> read as profitable to think on.” Buit.vn jti*. 

NEALE.— THE EARTHLY RESTING PLACES OF THE JUST. 

By the Rev. Erskinb Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk; Author of “The Closing 
Scene,” &c. With Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

NEALE.— THE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By 
the Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. New Editions of the First and 
Second Series. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth ; or separately, 6s. each. 

NEWMAN— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON- 

GREGATIONS. By John Henry Ne an, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

LIEUTENANT OSBORN’S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

Stray Leaves from au Arctic Journal. By Lieut Siibrard Osborn, R.N., Commanding 
H.M.S.V. Pioneer in the late Expedition, 1850-51, under Capt. Austin, to rescue Sir John 
Franklin. With Map and Four coloured Plates. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

0 WEN JONES.— WINGED TITO UGnTS : 

A Series of Poems. By Mary Anne Bacon. With Illustrations of Birds, designed by 
E. L. Bateman, and executed in Illuminated Printing by Owen Jones. Uniform with Flower* 
and their Kindred Thought a and Fruits from the Garden and the Field. Imperial 8vo. 
31s. 6d. elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES. — FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS: A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon, Authoress of “Winged 
Thoughts.” With beautiful Illustrations of Flowers, designed and printed in Colours by 
Owen Jones. Uniform with Fruits fi'om the Garden and the Field. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES.— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIELD. A Series of Stanzas. By Mary An ne Bacon, Authoress of “ Winged Thoughts.” 
With beautiful Illustrations of Fruit, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. 
Uniform with Flowers and their Kindred Thoughts. Imperial 8vo. 81s. 6d. elegantly bound 
in calf. 
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OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

*nd PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered »t the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. New 
Edition, corrected. 8vo. with Wood Engravings. [Nearly ready. 


OWEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 184fi. By Richard Owbn, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. 
In 3 vols. The First Volume ; with numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


PASCAL'S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

The COMPLETE WORKS of BLAISE PASCAL : With M. Villemain’s Essay on Pascal con- 
sidered as a Writer and Moralist prefixed to the Provincial Letters j and the Miscellaneous 
Writings, Thoughts on Religion , and Evidences of Christianity re-arranged, with large 
Additions, from the French Edition of Mons. P. Faug&re. Newly Translated from the French, 
with Memoir, Introductions to the various Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, by 
George Pearce, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. fid. cloth. 

*** The Three Volumes may be had separately , as follows : — 

Vol. I. — PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M. Yillemain’s Essay on Pascal pre- 
fixed, and a new Memoir. Post 8vo. Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

Vol. II.— PASCAL’S THOUGHTS on RELIGION and EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 
with Additions, from Original MSS. : from M. Faugfcre’s Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. fid. 

Vol. III.- PASCAL’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, Correspondence, Detached Thoughts, 
&c. : from M. Faugfrc’s Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

P ASHLEY.— PAUPERISM AND POOR-LAWS. 

By Robert Pashley, M.A., F.C.P.S., One of Her Majesty’s Counsel, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Author of “ Travels in Crete.” 8vo. Half-a-Guinea, cloth. 

PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
, Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D. F.R.S. fit L.S. Author of “ Elements of Materia Mcdicu.” 8vo. 16 s. cloth. 

PESCHEL.— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

By C. F. Pbschel, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated from the 
German, with Notes, by E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

( Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Part 2. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, and 
Elect rO'Dynamics). 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 13s. fid. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OP THE PAL jE- 

OZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, *nd WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 

j PORTLOCK.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J, E. Portlock, F.R.S. 
&o, 8vo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 
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POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. Tyrone Power, D.A.C.G. From a Journal kept in that 
Country, from July 1846 to June 18*8. With 8 Plates and 2 Woodcuta, from Drawings made 
on the spot. Post 8vo. 12 a. cloth. 

PULMAN — THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR 

TROUT : being: a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Angling ; with plain 
anil copious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. ByG. P. R, Pulman, Author 
of “The Book of the Axe.” Third Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged ; with several 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

PYCROFT.—A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity : with Literary Anecdotes. By the Rev. Jambs 
PvcaorT, B.A. Author of “The Collegian’s Guide,” &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


DR, REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE; 

For the Use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioner* ; 
comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, ami a Practical Treatise on the distinguishing 
Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. With the latest Discoveries In the different departments of the Healing Art, Materia 
Medics, Ac. Seventeenth Edition, with considerable Additions; revised and corrected 
hy the Author’s Son, Dr. Hsssv Reece, MAC S, Ac. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words representing 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. By Anthony 
Rich, Jun. B.A. late of Caius College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts 
21s. cloth. 


ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION.— A JOURNAL OF A 

Boat Voyage through Rupert’s Land and the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery Ships 
under Command of Sir John Franklin. With an Appendix on the Physical Geography of 
North America. By Sir John Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Inspector of Hospitals 4 and 
Fleets Published by Authority of the Admiralty. W r ith a coloured Map, several Plates 
printed in Colours, and Woodcuta. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. fid. cloth. 


" Valuable alike to the scientific student or the future wanderer owr these wild plains, and the lonely settler whom 
European enterprise may locate among tlieae far distant tribes. It is a book to study rather than to read ; and ret so 
attractive in its style, and so instructive In its collation of facts, that many will be led to its study as a work of science 
whilst merely engaged in it* perusal as a book of travels." BaiTawwra 


RIDDLE. -A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. W'illiaro Freund. By the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, M. A. of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. Uuiform with Yongc'a English Greek 
Lexicon. New Edition. Post 4to. aC2. 10s. cloth. 


RIDDLE.- A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISII AND ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth! 


Separately 


The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
The Latin-English Dictionary, 21s. cloth. 


RIDDLE. — A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the Waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 
4s. bound. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


RIDDLE AND FREUND’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 

A Copious Latin-Englisli Dictionary ; Founded on Andrews’s Translation of Freund’s larger 
Latin-German Dictionary : With Improvements and Additions. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 
M.A., and Dr. W. Freund. [In preparation. 

*** The American Latin- English Dictionary by Dr. Andrews is a tran -latino of the Latin Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Freund, who is now resident in London, and is occupied, in conjunction with 
Mr. Riddle, in making a thorough revision of his valuable work, with important additions, in 
order fully to meet the wants of our colleges and schools, and to give to our more mature 
scholars those aids which they are entitled to receive in the present advanced stage of philo- 
logical research. Eighteen years have elapsed since Dr. Freund published a large portion of 
the Dictionary which Dr. Andrews has translated. During a great part of that interval, Dr. 
Freund has been actively engaged in preparing a second edition of his elaborate work, which 
will shortly be published in Germany ; and in the course of this undertaking, he has employed 
materials of which, to say the least, no use has been made by Dr. Andrews. The present work 
will therefore present to the English student extensive results of modern criticism, which have 
not hitherto been collected in any single volume. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE-AMATEUR' S GUIDE; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. New 
Edition, corrected and improve^. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON’S LEXICON TO TIIE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Edward Robinson, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New York ; 
Author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. A New Edition, revised and in great 
part re-written. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ROGERS.— ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Henry Roobrs. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 


ROGERS’S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR ; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of every species and variety of Culinary Vege- 
tables : With the most approved Modes of Cultivating and Cooking them. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

ROGET.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 

Classified and arranged, so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By P. M. Rookt, M.I). F.R S. F.G.S. F.ll.A.S. F.S.A., See . ; Author of the” Bridge- 
water Treatise on Animal aud Vegetable Physiology,” &c. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHERS ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated by coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect; and accom- 
panied by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By 
Alfrko Ronalds. 4th Edition, corrected ; with Twenty Copperplates. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, FROM 1837 TO 1849; 

With a GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long resident at Tahiti. With 
Four Illustrations printed in colours. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


ROWTON.—THE DEBATER-, 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion ; with 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By Frederic 
Kowton, Author of “The Female Poets of Great Britain.” New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
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SCHOMBERG. — THE THEOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OP ENG - 

L1SH HISTORY. Being an attempt to impress upon History ita True Genius and Real Cha- 
racter ; and to represent it not as a Disjointed Series of Facts, hut as one Grand Whole. By 
the Rev. J. D. Schombkko, B.A. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 2 vola. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

SEAWARD.— SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OP 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea : with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. Third Edition ; with a New Nau- 
tical and Geographical Introduction. 2 vote, post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

| SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vote. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth* 

SEWELL.— TIIE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 

By the Authoress of “ Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vote. fcp. 8to. 9s. cloth. 

SEWELL.— GERTR UDE. 

A Tale. By the Authoress of “Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vote. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Talc for Children, on the Practical Use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
Authoress of “Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 6 vote. fcp. 8vo. 16s. cloth* 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the Authoress of “Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vote. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

SIIAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is added to the Original Text ; hut those 
words and expreasionsareomtffed which cannot with propriety be readaloud. ByT. Bowdler, 
Esq.F.R.S. New Edition; with 36 Engravings on Wood, from designs by Sinirke, Howard, 
and other Artists. 8vo. 21s. cloth; or, in 8 vote. 8vo. without Illustrations, £4. 14s. 6d. boards. 

SHARPS NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A NEW GAZETTEER, or TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the BRITISH ISLANDS 
and NARROW SEAS : Comprising concise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, founded on the best Authorities; full Parti- 
culars of the Boundaries, Registered Electors, &c. of the Parliamentary Boroughs ; with a 
reference under every Name to the Sheet of the Ordnance Survey, as far ag completed ; and 
an Appendix, containing a General View of the Resources of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of certain Results of the Census of 1851. By James A. Sharp, 
Esq. 2 vote. 8vo. £2. 16s. cloth. 

%* Sharp’s British Gazetteer is also in course of publication in Twenty-two Monthly Parts, 
price Half.a-Crown each. 

“ W'r hare already bad occasion to mention this book, and a careful examination of ita content* ha* convinced us of 
it* great value. The remarkable clearness with which its condensations and abbreviations arc made appears to us ita most 
admirable feature We have no book of similar bulk in U* language containing anything like the amount of information 
of various kinds so well arranged and so easily accessible as in tins new j-aretteer. Every artic le bears the mark of studied, 
carclui, and eiact compilation It comprehends both the topography and Uic hydrography of the United Kingdom, and 
ia constructed on the plan of facilitating reference by bringing together as many articles a* possible under distinct heads. 
... All the positions have been retaken fiom the maps ; and not only the county but the quarter of the county given in 
which a name might be looked fqr. We must, in short, repeat with a liberal acquiescence whnt Mr. Sharp himself remarks 
of his five years’ diligent labour, that it will be found to comprise in .1 clear and Iritihlc type, more substantial information, 
collected from original sources, and put mtn a convenient form, than the bulkiest of its cm*#." Ex.mineu. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


' SHEPHERD.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

to the End of the Episcopate of Damsus, a.d. 384. By Edward John Shepherd, M.A. 
Rector of Luddesdown. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

i SHORT IF HI ST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecartl, Cribbage, Backgammon. By M^jor A * * * * *. 
New Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B * * * *. Fcp. 8vo. 3a cloth . 

SINCLAIR.— POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. 

By Catherine Sinclair, Author of “The Journey of Life,” &c. Dedicated to her Nieces. 
2 vols. fcap 8vo. 6a. cloth. 

SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Catherine Sinclair, Author of “The Business of LiCe,” “ Modern Society,” “ Jane 
Bouvene,” &c. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

| SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

From The Spectator. With Notes and Illustrations, by W. Henry Wills; and Twelve 
fine Wood Engravings, by John Thompson, from Designs by Frederick Taylbr. Crown 
8vo. 15s. boards; or 27s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO METALLURGY. 

By Alfred Smke, F.R S., Surgeon to the Bank of England. Third Edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged ; with Electrotypes and numerous W T oodcuts. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH— THE WORKS OF THE REF. SYDNEY SMITH: 

Including his Contributions to The Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait by E. U. Eddis, engraved in line by W. Oreatbach, and View of 
Combe Florey Rectory, Somerset. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 30s. calf extra, by Hayday. 
—Or in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 

SMITH. — ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO - 

SOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. With an Introductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith from the 
late Lord Jeffrey. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

; SMITH.— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL: 

with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Antients. By James Smith, Esq. of Jordan Hill, F.R.S. With Views, Charts, 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

SMITH.— TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 

Translated, in the Metre of the Original, by the Rev. Charles Lbbinoham Smith, M.A. 
late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH OF 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN : A Narrative of Every-day Life in the Arctic Seas. By W. Parker 
Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations printed in Colours. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbbrt Southey, M. A., Vicar of 
Ardleigh. With numerous Portraits, and Six Landscape Illustrations from Designs by 
William Wcstall, A.R.A. 6 vols. post 8vo. 63s. cloth. 

*** Each of the Six Volumes may be had separately, price Half-a-Guinea. 
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SOUTHEY'S THE DOCTOR Ac. COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

The DOCTOR &c. By the late Robert South ky. Complete In One Volume. Edited by 
Mr. Southey’* Son-in-Law, the Rev. John Wood Warter, D.D. With Portrait, Vignette, 
Bust of the Author, and coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOKS. 

The COMMONPLACE BOOKS of the late ROBERT SOUTHEY. Comprising— 1 . Choice 
Passages : with Collections for the History of Manners and Literature in England; 2. Special 
Collections on various Historical and Theological Subjects; 3. Analytical Readings in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. Edited 
by Mr. Southey’s Sou-in-Law,‘the Rev. J. W. Warter, B.D. 4 vols. square cr. 8vo. £'3. 18s. cl. 

*** Each Series of Southey’s Commonplace BuokB forms a distinct Volume, complete in \ 
itself, and may be had separately as follows 

FIRST SERIES — CHOICE PASSAGES, &c. 2d Edition; with medallion Portrait. Price 18«. 
SECOND SERIES-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 18s. 

THIRD SERIES-ANALYTICAL READINGS. 21s. 

FOURTH SERIES-ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, &c. 21s. 

! ROBERT SOUTHEY'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet’s Residence at Keswick ; uniform with Lord Byron’s and 
Moore’s Poems. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 42s. bound in morocco.— Or, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Portrait and 19 Plates, ^2. 10s. cloth ; morocco, 4T4. 10s. 

j SOUTHEY.— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to Lovelace, inclusive. With Biographical Sketches by the late Robert 
i Southey. Medium 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY; 

j And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert Southey. New Edition, with Notes by 
the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character of John 
Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. Charles 
Cuthbkrt Southey, M.A. Vicar of Ardleigh. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 28s. cloth. 

I SqUIER.— NICARAGUA ; 

Its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Interoceanic Canal. By E. G. Sac jkr, 
late Charge d’ Affaires of the United States to the Republics of Central America. With Nine 
Original Maps, Twenty-five Plates printed in colours, and numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 

2 vols. royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

“ Aa a description of the district of Central America to which It re fere, the present work is entitled to take rank in the 
i highest data of geographical, ethnological, and antiquarian literature.” John Boll. 

u Man; muses are combining to give great importance to the States of Central America. Their own fertility and 
natural adiantagee, the commerce of the Pacific, and the gold of California, unite to attract the earnest attention of 
| enterprising men and politicians towards them.” Litbkary Gazettx. 

I 

1 STEEL’S SHIPMASTERS ASSISTANT; 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce: containing the Law and Local Regulations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes ; together with 
j Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New Edition, rewritten 
throughout. Edited by Graham Wili.more, Esq. M.A. Barristcr-at-Law ; George 
Clements, of the Customs, London; and William Tate, Author of “The Modern Cambist.’ 
8vo. 28s. cloth ; or 29s. bound. 

STEPHEN.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

By tbe Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. LL.D., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 
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NEW WOKKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


STEPHEN.— ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

From Tlic Edinburgh Review. By the Right Honourable Sir James Stephen, K.C.H. LL.D. 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
248. cloth. 

STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, and the NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, Esq. Honorary Secretary to 
the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary ; Author of “ Moral Training,” &c. 8th Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged ; with Flutes and Woodcuts. Post 8V0. 6s. cloth. 

SWAIN.— ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swa in, Author of “ The Mind, and other Poems.” Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth ; bound 
in morocco, 12a. 

SYMONS— THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward William Symons, Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. 5th Edition, in- 
cluding the Act passed in 1851 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, and the provisions 
of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. 12mo 5s. cloth. 

TATE. -EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL PHI- 

LOSOPHY; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. Containing various Applications of 
the Principle of Work : the Theory of the Steam-Engine, with Simple Machines Theorems 
and Problems on Accumulated Work, &c. New Edition. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 


TATE.— KEY TO TATE’S EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Containing full Solutions of all the unworked Examples aud 
Problems. 12mo. with Diagrams, 3s. fid. cloth. 

" Thi» little volume in, like all that Mr. Tntc don, remarkable for it* lucid arrangement, and the happy wxjr in which 
n p tactical bearing i» given to the .ubjecta. It contain- neat and excellent solution- to all the unsolved question* in hia 
Ererri*r» on Mrrhnnir*. a* mil as t<> some very instructive additional problem*; and it will be found invaluable to the 
unassisted student, a* well a* to the teechcr whose time is of importance." Jot'UN al or Edbcxtpo*. 

“ Mr. Tate's book give* in a practical and popular form the substance of event mechanical principle, whether belonging 
to static* or dynamic*, which tan evrr become applicable in any combination of engineering operation* ; and in order Ui»t 
they may be fully understood, itsupplie* u-dcr each a number of illustrative examples, the solutions of which are given 
in the little book now brfote us. i radical mechanics will derive from it the greatest assistance, aud the numfier of 
examples worked will serve to make the calculations perfccUy obvious." Moiikimo Advertiser. 


TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS; 

Containing various original and useful Form u he, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought 
Iron and Cast Iron Beams, &c. By Thomas Tate, of Kneller Training College, Twickenham ; 
late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National Society’s Training 
College, Battersea ; Author of ** Exercises on Mechanics ami Natural Philosophy.” 8vo. 
5s. fid. cloth. 


TAYLER.— MARGARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Rector of St. Peter’s, ChesteV, Author 
of ** Lady Mary, or Not of the World,” &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


TAYLER.— LADY MARY; 

Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester; 
Author of “ Margaret, or the Pearl,” &c. New Edition ; with a Frontispiece engraved by J. 
Absolon. Fcp. 8vo. 68 . fid. cloth. 


TAYLOR.— LOYOLA : AND JESUITISM IN ITS RUDIMENTS. 

By Isaac Taylor, Author of “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” &c. PostSvo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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TAYLOR.— WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

By Isaac Taylor, Author of “Natural History of Enthusiasm,” &c. With a Portrait of 
Wesley, engraved by W. Greatbach. Post 8vo. Hal -a-Guinea, cloth. 

“ Thi* volume will be Acceptable to the public on many grounds. It will please Uie religious by its respect for religion 
and the literary by the fores uf its fctvle. It will not di»plea»e the Churchman bv any violence of view, nor the Sectary 
by any bitterneae of language. On the whole, it will perliap* be ment welcomed by the philosopher, lor its attempt to 
reconcile apparent anomalies of belief, tu account for perplexing event* iu the history of religion, and to give something 

in the fchapr of system to the general effects of religious action on the world We presume that this volume will be in 1 

the hands of more than the .Methodist*. It deserves a place on tlie library table of every man, who it to be attracted by 
strong thoughts in strong language, curious metaphysics, and a stately view of religious probabilities to come." 

Britannia. 

THIRL WALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Sr. David’s (the Rev. Connop Thirlwall). An i 
improved Library Edition; with Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. 4\. 16s. cloth. 

*»* Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, jffl. 8s. cloth. 


i A HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES ; 

to the TAKING of CORINTH bv the ROMANS, B.c. 148, mainly based upon Bishop 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece. By Dr. Lkonhakd S hmitz, F.R.S.K., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. Second Edition. !2ino. 7s. fid. cloth. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Cornky, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood 
by Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Uniform with iloUamith's Poems illustrated by the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
cloth ; or, bound in morocco by Ha>day, 3Gs. 

THOMSON.— TAB LES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five percent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and i 
from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of single Days; 
with interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Mouths, and from One to Ten Years. ! 
Also, numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Discounts. By John Thomson, j 
Accountant. New Edition. 12mo. 8s. bound. 


THOMSON.— SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or, Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Rodkrt Dundas Thomson, M.D. Master in 
Surgery in the University of. Glasgow. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 


TIIE THUMB BIBLE ; 

Or, Verbum Sempiternum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. A New Edition, printed from the Edition of 1693, by C. Whit- 
tingham, Chiswick. 64mo. Is. Cd. bound and clasped. 


TOMLINE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO TIIE STUDY OF TIIE 

BIBLE: containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; 
a Summary of the History of the Jews ; an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief 
Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old uud New Testaments. ByGBOROK 
Tomlins, D.D. F.R.S. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


T00KE—1HE IIISTOR F OF BRICES : ' 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from the year 1792 to the year i 
1847, inclusive. With a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries; 
a general Review of the Currency Question ; and Remarks on the Operation of the Acts 7 and 1 
8 Victoria, c. 32. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 4 vols. Svo. ±'i. 6s. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


TOWNSEND.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By William Charles Townsend, Esq. 
M.A., Q.C., late Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of “ Lives ol Twelve Eminent Judges of 
the Last and of the Present Century,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

TOWNSEND.— THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES 

of the LAST and of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles Townsend, Esq. M.A. Q.C. 
late Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of “ Memoirs of the House of Commons.” 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. cloth. 

TURNER.- THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. New Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. and 
R.A.S.L. The Seventh Edition (1852). 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

*** The text and notes of this edition have been carefully revised, and as many of the Author’s 
later corrections and additions as appeared to have been intended and prepared by him for 
publication have been introduced. 

DR. TURTON’S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH - 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates, 15s. cloth. 

USE.—. DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Urk, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov.; MoIU. 
&c. &c. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,241 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth.-— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. New Edition. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 

WATERTON.— ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Watbrton, Esq., Author of “Wanderings in South 
America.** With an Autobiography of the Author, and Views of Walton Hall. New 
Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. fid. cloth. 

%• Separately— V ol. I. (First Series), 8s.; Vol. II. (Second Series), 6s. fid. 


ALARIC WATTS’S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS OF 

THE HEART, and other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. With Forty-one highly-finished 
Line-Engravings, executed expressly for this work by the most eminent Painters and En- 
gravers. 

In One Volume, square crown 8vo. price 31s. fid. hoards, or 45s. bound in morocco 
byllayday; Proof Impressions, 63s. boards.— Plain Proofs, 41 Plates, demy 4to. (only 
100 copies printed) £2. 2s. in portfolio ; India Proofs before letters, eolombier 4to. (only 
50 copies printed), £5. 5s. in portfolio. 

WHEATLEY.— THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the Sure Taking of Trout, Grayling, &c. By 
Hewett Whkatlby, Esq. Senior Angler. Fcp. 8vo. with Nine coloured Plates, 10 s. fid. cloth. 
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THE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY 

Publishing Monthly, and sold at One Shilling each Part, is intended to comprise books of 
valuable information and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for reading while Travelling, 
and at the same time of a character that will render them worthy of preservation ; but the 
price of which has hitherto confined them within a comparatively narrow circle of readers. 

The First Eighteen Parts comprise — 

1. WARREN HASTINGS. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Reprinted 

from Mr. Macaulay’s “ Critical and Historical Essays.” Price One Shilling. 

2. LORD CLIVE. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. 

Macaulay’s “ Critical and Historical EssayB.” Price One Shilling. 

%* Mr. Macaulay's Two Essays on Warren Hastings and Lord Clive may be 
had in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

3. LONDON in 1850-51. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Reprinted from Mr. 

M’Culloch’s “ Geographical Dictionary.” Price One Shilling. 

4. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the “ Spectator.” With Notes and 

Illustrations by W. H. Wills. Price One Shilling. 

5. WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. By Thomas Babington 

Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

6 & 7. Mr. S. LAING’S JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in NORWAY during 
the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in One Volume, 
lGmo. price Half-aCrown, cloth. 

8. 41 RANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES. "And. •• GLADSTONE on CHURCH 
and STATE.” By Thomas Babinoton Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

*** Mr. Macaulay’s Four Essays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, “ Ranke’s History 
of the Popes,” and ** Gladstone on Church and State,” may be had in One Volume, 16mo. 
price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

9 & 10. A LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. A Condensed Translation, 
from the German of Ida Pfeiffer, by Mrs. Percy Sin nett. In Two Parts, price One 
Shilling each; or in One Volume, l6mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

11 & 12. EOTHEN ; or. Traces of Travel brought Home from the East. A New 
Edition, in Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a- 
Crown, cloth. 

13. ” The LIFE and WRITINGS of ADDISON." And, HORACE WALPOLE. 

By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

14 &. 15. HUC'S TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, and CHINA. A Con- 
densed Translation, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or 
in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

16 & 17. HOLCROFT'S MEMOIRS, written by Himselp and continued to his 
Death from his Diary, Notes, and other Papers. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; 
or, in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

18. LECTURES and ADDRESSES. By the Eakl of Carlisle. Price Is. 

To be followed by 

AFRICAN W T ANDERINGS ; or, an Expedition from Sennaar to Taka, Basa, and 
Beni-Amer: with a particular glance at the Races of Bellad Sudan. By Ferdinand 
Werne, Author of “ Expedition in Search of Sources of the White Nile.” Translated 
from the German, by J. R. Johnston. Forming Two Parts of the Traveller's Library. 

SKETCHES in CANADA and RAMBLES among the RED MEN. By Mrs. 
Jameson. Forming Two Parts of the Traveller's Library. 16mo. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


WEBSTER. — AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 

Comprising; such subjects as arc most immediately connected with Housekeeping : as, The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting 
thera~A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their Materials— 
Duties of Servants, &c. &c. &c. By Thomas Webster, F.G.S. ; assisted by the late Mrs. 
Parkks. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth 

LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. 

So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby ns relates to her Domestic History, and to the 
Eventful Reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 1663). 
Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which The Diary refers. New 
Edition; in Two Parts. Square fcp. 8vo. 8s. each, boards; or 18s. each, bound in morocco. 

YOU ATT. — THE HORSE. 

By William Youatt. With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition ; with numerous Wood 
Engravings, from Designs by William Harvey. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

CBf Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 

YOUATT.— THE DOG. 

By William Youatt. A New Edition; with numerous Wood Engravings, from Designs 
by William Harvey. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

*** The above works, which were prepared under the superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge, are now published by Messrs. Longman and Co., by assignment 
from Mr. Charles Knight. It is to be observed that the edition of Mr. Youatt’s book on the 
Horse which Messrs. Longman and Co. have purchased from Mr. Knight, is that which was 
thoroughly revised by the author, and thereby rendered in many respects a new work. The 
engravings, also, were greatly improved. Both works are the most complete treatises in the 
language on the History, Structure, Diseases, and Management of the Animals of which 
they treat. 

ZINCKE.—SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL OF THE 

FUTURE ; Or, a Sketch of the Solution which Time appears to be preparing for the different 
Educational Questions of the Day. By the Rev. Foster Barham Zincke, Vicar of Wlier- 
stead, near Ipswich. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

“ Mr. Zincke ha*. In the compase of a few page*, supplied u* with a large amount of moat valuable matter, and sup- 
ported hi* argument* by a variety of appropriate and cogent illustration* We hail him a* a powerful advocate of a 

great and good cause , and cordially recommend thi» anvil! volume to the attention of all person* who take an interest in 

the question to which it relate* We entertain an high an opinion of the 'nine of Mr. Zincke’* rrm.uk*, that *e should 

be glad if we could *pare sufficient spare for a full analysis both of hi* argument* and hi* plans; but, a* we cannot do 
this, we muat content ourselves with giving a general summary of the contents of the volume, and a isolation or two 

illustrative of the extensive and practical views embraced by the author His view* are on the whole just, liberal, and 

comprehensive, and he has the great merit of saying much in few wonts. We have, indeed, seldom met with so much 
important matter condensed into so small a space. Almost every topic that the consideration of such a ouestion include* 
is touched upon by the author, and yet the whole volume contains only 23*i page*, and of this number 7 r, arc occupied by 
an appendix, which ie by no meuns the least interesting or im|>orUnt part of the work.” CaxtiruJI Timk*. 

ZUMPT'S GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

Translated and adapted for the use of English Students, with the Author’s sanction and 
co-operation, by Dr. L. Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh! 
with copious Corrections and Additions communicated to Dr. Schmitz by Professor ZUMPT. 
New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

[March 31 , 1852 . 
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